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Fort Leavenworth . . . a “fort” by courtesy, or rather by 
order; . . . was in reality but a straggling cantonment, but 
on an admirable site. The Missouri, in an abrupt bend, rushes 
with wonderful swiftness against a rock-bound shore; from this the 
ground rises with a bold sweep to a hundred feet or more, then 
sloping gently into a shallow vale, it rises equally again, and thus 
are formed a number of hills, which are to the north connected by 
a surface but slightly bent, to which the vale insensibly ascends; 
every line of every surface is curved with symmetry and beauty. 
On these hill-tops, shaded by forest trees, stands Fort Leavenworth. 
On the one hand is to be seen the mighty river, winding in the 
distance through majestic forests and by massive bluffs, stretching 
away till mellowed to aerial blue; on the other, rolling prairies, 
dotted with groves, and bounded on the west by a bold grassy 
ridge; this, inclosing in an elliptical sweep a beautiful amphitheatre, 
terminates five miles southward in a knob, leaving between it and 


the river a view of the prairie lost in a dim and vague outline. 
1 


HUS young 2d Lt. Philip St. George Cooke? records his im- 
pressions of Cantonment Leavenworth when he first saw it 
May 15, 1829. Established only two years previously by Col. 
Henry Leavenworth,* some time still elapsed before it attained 
the dignity of a fort. Cooke’s future military career was destined 


Hamiiton GARDNER, an attorney of Salt Lake City, was for 20 years a teacher in the 
University of Utah Law School. He served in both World Wars, and recently retired as 
colonel, Army of the United States. His hobby has been the writing of history and he 
has become well informed on Philip St. George Cooke, the subject of this sketch. His 
articles have appeared in several historical magazines in recent years. 

l. Philip St. George Cooke, Scenes and Adventures in the Army: or, Romance of 
Military Life (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 93. 


2. For brief biographies of Cooke see my articles: “A Young West Pointer Reports for 
Duty at Jefferson Barracks in 1827,” Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 
v. 9 (January, 1953), pp. 124- iss; and “The Command and Staff of the Mormon 
Battalion in the Mexican War,” Utah Historical uarterly, Salt Lake City, v. 20 (October, 
1952), pp. 331-351; and even more recently: arolyn Thomas Foreman, “General Philip 
St. Sue C Cooke,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, v. 32 (Summer, 1954), 
Pp. 


8. Col. Elvid Hunt, History of Fort Leavenworth, 1827-1937, 2d ed., Capt. Walter E. 
Lorence (Fort Leavenworth, 1937), pp. 13-18. 
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to be cast in major part in service connected with this historic post 
and at one time he commanded it. 

Cooke was born near Leesburg, Va., June 13, 1809, and was 
appointed a cadet in the United States Military Academy when only 
14 years old. After graduation in the class of 1827 he was assigned 
to the 6th infantry at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. His initial arrival 
at Leavenworth was as a subaltern with Brev. Maj. Bennet Riley’s 
Companies A, B, F and H, 6th infantry. The mission of the ex- 
pedition was to escort the traders’ caravan on its annual trip from 
Independence, Mo., to Santa Fe, N.M. Departing from Canton- 
ment Leavenworth June 3, the column proceeded as far as the 
Arkansas river, which was then the international boundary, and 
awaited the return of the merchants from Santa Fe. There Cooke 
participated in the first of his many engagements with the Indians. 
The battalion returned to its home station November 8.4 Cooke 
reports that it “took quiet possession of the miserable huts and 
sheds left by the 3d infantry the preceding May.” 5 


I 


Strength of the garrison at Cantonment Leavenworth during the 
winter of 1829-1830 continued pitifully small. Upon its return 


from the march along the Santa Fe trail the battalion numbered 
12 officers and slightly fewer than 200 enlisted men. Facing the 
rigors of a winter season in the open prairies, almost completely 
isolated from civilization, it found questionable comfort and shelter 
in the existing “miserable huts and sheds.” But such a situation 
could not be regarded as particularly unusual in the life of the 
frontier army posts of that period. 

Normally it could hardly be expected that a lowly junior lieu- 
tenant such as Cooke would figure in the important functions of 
even so small a station as Leavenworth. Yet the incomplete sur- 
viving records of that first winter bring to light some of his official 
activities. 

His first concern had to do with completing the daily “Journal” 
of the previous summer’s march to the Arkansas and, under Major 
Riley’s supervision, the final “Report” on it. The major had spe- 
cifically assigned him to prepare these two documents, even though 
in normal procedure it would have been the duty of the expedition’s 


4. Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, pp. 40-93; Otis E. Young, The First Military Escort 
on the Santa Fe Trail, 1829—-From the Journal and Reports of Major Bennet Rilcy and 
Lieutenant Philip St. George Cooke (Glendale, Cal., 1952). 


5. Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 93. 
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adjutant, 2d Lt. James F. Izard, to make the journal entries.* Riley 
forwarded the “Report” through channels November 24. 


CANTONMENT LEAVENWORTH 
Nov. 24th 1829 
Sm: 

I have the honor to enclose you for the Dept. a Report of my Campaign on 
the Santa Fe Trace on the Arkansas last summer as also the Journal kept by Lt. 
Cooke with the several documents connected therewith 

I have the honor to be 
With Great Respect & 
Esteem Your Most. Obt. St. 
B Ritey 
Major U. S. Army * 
To. 
Brick GENL LEAVENWORTH 
Comg. Right W. W. Dept 


One of the critical events during the expedition arose from the 
conduct of Capt. Joseph Pentland in connection with an attack by 
the Comanche Indians on the Arkansas river August 11, 1829.8 After 
submitting the “Journal” Cooke, in a desire to be absolutely ac- 
curate, requested that a change be made in a pertinent entry. Orig- 
inally he had referred to one of the units engaged as “light Co. B, 
then under the command of Lt. Dorr.” 


At this representation of Capt. Pentland I am convinced that this expression 
may have been the unintended cause of misapprehension. Capt P upon that 
occasion was offr. of the Day; during the time consumed in reaching the body 
of the guard, his company had left the camp to attack the enemy: neverthe- 
less Capt. P. received instructions which body to command; in time to take 
charge of his company, I think, before it was engaged; at his command at its 
head during the whole of the skirmish. . . .9 


On several occasions in his later career Cooke took what appeared 
to be rather determined action in asserting financial claims against 


6. These two documents have never been published. I have microfilms of both 
from the National Archives. They are officially entitled: “Journal of the Expedition 
of a Detachment of Four Companies of the 6th Regiment of Infantry From Jefferson Bar- 
racks Mo, to the Crossing of the Arkansas River by the Santa Fe Trace (by Wav of 
Cantonment Leavenworth),” and “Report of Four Companies of the 6th Regiment U. S. 
Infantry, Which Left Jefferson Barracks, on the 5th of May 1829 Under the Command of 
Bt. Major Riley, U. S. Army for the Protection of the Trade to Santa Fe.” The 
bears date of November 22, 1829. 

Young, op. cit., asserts, but does not present the proof available in original source 
records, that Cooke wrote both of these papers. In addition to the documents quoted and 
cited in this article, internal evidence discloses unmistakably that he was the author. Not 
only is his hand writing easily identifiable, but his rather unique literary styl——evident in 
embryo even at this early date—place the matter beyond doubt. 

7. National Archives and Records Service, War Records Branch, Office of the Chief 
Archivist, Washington, D. C.; cited herein as N. A. R. S. W. R. B. 

8. From the meager surviving evidence it would appear that Captain Pentland was 
court-martialed for cowardice under enemy fire and dismissed from the service. The War 
Department records dealing with this affair are not complete and in some places have 
apparently been deleted. Cooke’s concern for technical correctness in the “Journal” be- 
comes clear under these circumstances. 


9. N.A.R.S. W.R. B.—Cooke’s letter bore date of January 3, 1830. 
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the War Department with respect to matters incidental to his serv- 
ice. The first such instance arose in connection with his work in 
keeping the “Journal.” 
CANTONMENT LEAVENWORTH 
Feby. 9th 1830 
Sir, 

In obedience to your orders I kept a journal of the expedition of a Battalion 
of the 6th Regiment detached from Jefferson Barracks in May last to protect 
the Santa Fe trade. For this duty it is my object to obtain extra pay. I am 
aware there is no specific provision for this case; but I was certainly in the 
performance of extra duty. I have the honor to request you would transmit 
this application with any remarks that you may make, to the Secretary of War 
for his decision. 

Very respectfully, 
Yr. obt. Servt. 
P. St. G. Cooke 
2d Lt. 6th Regt 1° 
To, 
Major 
B. RiLey 
Commg. 

Major Riley approved Lieutenant Cooke’s claim and forwarded 
it to the Secretary of War. 

CANTONMENT LEAVENWORTH 
8th Feby 1830 
Sir 

I have the honor herewith to enclose you a communication from Lt. Cook of 
the 6th Regt. Infy. asking for extra pay for keeping and Riting the journal of 
my Santefe Campaign; I have to state that I was ordered by the Comg Genl 
of Dept to have one Kept and I ordered Lt Cook to perform that Duty which 
he performed to my satisfaction and I am in hopes to yours; he also performed 
his Duty in his Company in the same manner as above stated and I hope that 
you will think as I do that he should have extra pay and will direct it to be 
[???] to him accordingly. I think it cannot be disputed that it was extra duty. 

I have the honor to 
be with great Respect 
Your obt Sert 
B Rey 
Capt 6th Regt Maj U. S. Army 
Comg.1! 
To 
Hons J. H. Eaton 
Secretary at War 


Surviving records do not disclose whether Cooke ever received 
the extra compensation he requested. 


10. N.A.R.S. W. R. B. 
1l. Ibid. 
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From this favorable indorsement on Cooke’s application it is not 
to be inferred that all remained sweetness and light between the 
subaltern and his superior. The garrison was so small during that 
winter, the isolated confinement so narrow, that those concerned 
would have been less than human if squabbles did not arise, how- 
ever inconsequential. Only fragmentary data are available as to 
one such disagreement to which the lieutenant was a party. It 
appears that on one occasion Cooke dismissed a drill somewhat 
earlier than his commanding officer approved. Thereupon Major 
Riley himself continued the drill over an unusually lengthy period. 
Complaint of this excess reached Headquarters, Western Depart- 
ment, at St. Louis. The accusers are not identified, but they 
added the further allegation that Riley had acted under the in- 
fluence of too free indulgence in that potent cup which was all 
too plentiful on the frontier. Finally the commanding general, 
Western Department, issued Orders No. 11, March 18, 1830, exon- 
erating Major Riley on the drunkenness charge but reprimanding 
him for drilling the company too long. Such trifling incidents must 
surely have broken the monotony of the Cantonment’s winter 
existence, to say nothing of adding to the supply of that commodity 
which almost seems to be “general issue” for soldiers—gossip, 
though usually referred to by other and less respectable names.’” 
But the picture must not become distorted. Monotony there 
was—and a degree of pettiness, frustration, bickering and the regi- 
mentation inevitable to military routine in a small isolated garrison. 
To offset these drawbacks were opportunities for professional edu- 
cation—drill, study, the handling of men, a broadening outlook on 
the developing frontier, an insight into the personalities pushing 
persistently towards the unknown West, contact with the Indian 
tribes and, above all, the sense of duty performed. All this had 
its permanent effect on the young officer, as witness his reminis- 
cences a quarter century later—“the generous, the open-hearted, 
daring and adventurous—the frank and hospitable far West.” ™ 


II 


Lieutenant Cooke attained his 21st birthday June 13, 1830. By 
all traditional standards, this event, coupled with the spring season, 
should have caused his “young man’s fancy” to aim at a romantic 
target. Cantonment Leavenworth seemed to afford little possi- 
bility for a successful campaign in that direction. But Cupid 


12. Ibid. 
13. Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 19. 
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possesses an arsenal full of weapons to overcome such handicaps 
and secure both strategic and tactical victory. In the youthful 
Virginian’s case it all came about in a manner which many another 
youngster fresh out of West Point experienced at frontier army 
posts. 

One of the original figures to appear at Leavenworth was Maj. 
John Dougherty. Early in 1827 he had been appointed an agent 
in the Indian service. He reported at St. Louis to provide the bond 
required in his new office. There Colonel Leavenworth suggested 
that he make his headquarters at the recently located cantonment 
because of its accessibility to the Indians with whom he must work. 
Dougherty’s superiors agreed. So he accompanied Companies B, 
D, E and H of the 3d infantry to the new post, arriving September 
25, 1827.14 

Major Dougherty had married Mary Hertzog of Philadelphia, a 
descendant of John Collins, who had settled in America in 1640." 
Early in the spring of 1830 Mrs. Dougherty invited her sister, Rachel, 
for an extended visit with her at the post. Picture the heightened 
interest, even excitement, especially among bachelor officers, oc- 
casioned by the presence of an attractive and eligible young lady, 


fresh from civilization. Always it had proved so in the army’s far 
flung chain of early Western posts—Fort Snelling, Fort Crawford, 
Fort Leavenworth, Fort Gibson. That the gentle, refined Miss 
Hertzog achieved immediate popularity was but a foregone conclu- 
sion. In time, however, her interest centered on the tall, slender 
lieutenant from Virginia. 

In delicate retrospection Cooke paints his courtship: 


Blessed with an harmonious and congenial though small society, the days, 
the months, flew by. Our duties performed, and studious improvement not 
neglected, the pleasures of female society gave the greater zest to diversions 
and exercises, Often the whole of us, in a party, would canter for miles 
through prairie and grove, and spend the day on the shady banks of a pretty 
stream; there, where the world had never made its mark—forgetful of its 
very existence—we gave our whole hearts to sylvan sports, to feast and 
merriment, to happiness. A week seldom passed without dancing parties, to 
which rare beauty and fine music lent their attractions. Sentinels on a distant 
frontier, ever ready to throw ourselves in the face of savage enemies, though 
severed from the world with its selfish jarring interests, its contentions and 
tortuous intrigues, its eternal struggle for dollars, we continued, amid our 
books and social pleasures, with hunting and the chase, to pass happy 
years. . . ,16 

14. Hunt, op. cit., pp. 18, 19. 


15. William H. Collins, The Collins Family (Quincy, Illinois, 1897). 
16. Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, pp. 93-95. 
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Far from the possibility of a fashionable church wedding, limited 
to the small circle of brother officers and their wives, unattended 
by members of either family except Mrs. Dougherty, the young 
couple pledged their vows October 28, 1830. It was one of Fort 
Leavenworth’s very earliest military weddings. Almost three weeks 
later the nearest newspapers reported with regrettable brevity: 


MARRIED 


On Thursday evening, the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Edwards, at the 
residence of Major Dougherty, Cantonment Leavenworth, Lieutenant Pui 
St. Georce Cooke, U. S. A., to Miss Racne. W[mtT] Herrzoc.!7 

One could wish for the thoroughness in detail so avidly displayed 
by the modern newspaper society editor. Were there bridesmaids, 
a matron of honor, a best man? Did the newly married couple 
follow army tradition and walk under the crossed sabres of 6th in- 
fantry officers? What festivities followed? Even the identity of 
the Rev. Edwards remains obscure. Certainly he was not an army 
chaplain, because that corps was not activated until 1837. Very 
likely he was either a visiting preacher or one of the missionaries 
who frequently worked with the government’s Indian agents. 

Unfortunately Lieutenant Cooke did not describe the quarters 
available for his bride and himself. At best they must have been of 
the most primitive kind. A visitor in 1833 pictures the buildings on 
the post: 

About a dozen white-washed cottage-looking houses compose the barracks 
and the abodes of the officers. They were so arranged as to form the three 
sides of a hollow square; the fourth is open and looks out on a wide prairie.18 

The accompanying sketch, dated in 1838, shows only six small 
buildings which were likely occupied by married officers. In one 
of these—or perhaps in half of it—Rachel Cooke bravely set up 
their first abode. What she accomplished as a homemaker tells the 
story of the cultural contribution of army wives on the early frontier. 

As history has chronicled the exciting achievements of their 
soldier-husbands—fighting Indians, protecting pioneer settlers, lay- 
ing out roads, building military posts—it has paid but inadequate 
tribute to the equally brave and far more patient wives. They, too, 
came from refined homes “back East.” They had exchanged the 
drawing rooms of their parents in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Charleston, and New Orleans 
for the wilderness. In a rude log hut, rough frame structure or even 
an adobe house could be found a piece of rare china, some in- 


17. Missouri Republican, St. Louis, November 16, 1830. 
18. -Hunt, op. cit., p. 41. 
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herited old lace, a daguerreotype, a choice set of silver, a precious 
gown, a few cherished books. They brought to the frontier the 
highest traditions of American social culture and kept them alive 
under the most discouraging environment. When the scales are 
balanced and a measure of influence of American womanhood in 
the advance to the West is finally calculated, these army wives 
will receive the credit and appreciation they so richly deserve. 


Ill 


For the next two years—1830 to 1832—the newlyweds stayed at 
Cantonment Leavenworth. If the lieutenant obtained leave for a 
honeymoon, such is not of record. Garrison duty was interspersed 
with few outside contacts, although the first post office had been 
established May 29, 1829. “But we were not without our visitors 
from the world,” relates Cooke, “who sufficiently refreshed our 
concepts of its existence and nature.”’® He mentions the Indian 
agents, the fur trappers and hunters, the bois voyageurs on their way 
to and from the Rocky Mountains. Officers, newly assigned from 
the East, were solicited for the latest happenings. 

In the “Old Army” Out West it was “standard operating pro- 
cedure,” when the troops took the field on any matter connected 
with the Indians, for the wives to sit fearfully at the post and hope 
for the best. But the first separation of the Cookes possessed no 
such hostile aspect, even though he went into Indian country. He 
“obtained leave of absence, in order to accompany an officer of the 
Indian Department on an official visit to the villages of the Otto 
and Omahaw Indians, and the Old Council Bluff in their vicinity.” *° 
This was in June, 1831. Cooke does not specifically identify his 
companion, but it was undoubtedly his brother-in-law, Major 
Dougherty. The route followed the western bank of the Missouri 
river as far north as the Platte.*!_ This was the first of his many 
unofficial excursions to the Indian tribes throughout the West. 
Although he later fought in numerous engagements against them 
and became known as one of the army’s foremost Indian campaign- 
ers, he never lost his early admiration for their good qualities or his 
sympathy with their misfortunes.** 

19. Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 94. 

20. Ibid., p. 95. 


21. Ibid., pp. 95-109. 


22. A considerable portion of Cooke’s Scenes and Adventures in the Army is devoted 
to his observations of the Redskins; see, for example, pp. 119-130, as to his views of the 
treatment given them by the whites. Some of the Indian country visited by Cooke in 1831 
was later the subject of vivid description and illustration by George Catlin in his North 
American Indians (Edinburgh ed., 1926). Catlin called at Leavenworth in 1833 
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Now occurred an incident in Cooke’s life at Leavenworth which 
illustrates the absurd lengths to which the trivial and the inconse- 
quential could become involved in official red tape in the “Old 
Army.” The affair is not lacking in its humorous aspects, but it 
also forecasts a personal characteristic which appeared several 
times later. It might well be termed the “Battle of the Mustaches.” 

Cooke, now 22 years old and only four years out of West Point, 
decided his personal and professional dignity required that he grow 
a mustache. The commanding officer, Maj. William Davenport, 
6th infantry, who had succeeded Major Riley for a matter of a 
year, decreed that his officers must forego such hirsute adornment. 
Cooke felt aggrieved and affronted. Were not his constitutional 
rights being impaired, his privilege of self-expression? He made 
an issue of it; the hair on his upper lip must grow and flourish 
unimpeded by ukase of his superior officer! The very top of the 
army hierarchy must decide this momentous question! So he wrote 
a letter to the general-in-chief himself, Maj. Gen. Alexander 


Macomb. = CANTONMENT LEAVENWORTH 


Sin, Aug. 5. 1831 


As the proper protector of the rights of members of the army, I beg leave 
to address you in a case which, as I conceive, mine have been invaded: and 
one in which I know no mode of redress more eligible than the one taken. 
I request your opinion on an order which I have lately received, to cut off a 
pair of Mustaches; and given by Major W. Davenport the officer here in 
command. 

The order derives the most of whatever importance it may have, from my 
sense of its oppressiveness. 

Without dwelling at all on the opinion that has in all time been received, 
of the marshal effect of Mustaches, I would beg leave to suggest one or two 
of my ideas on the subject: and first that the mustaches were an inviolable 
part of my person: and secondly, that they were not more obnoxious to uni- 
formity than whiskers, which are neither here nor elsewhere regulated by 
orders; and thirdly as to the particular case I told Major Davenport (what he 
did not deny) that my lip with the mustaches was not so darkly conspicuous 
(owing to their size) as are other officer’s (mustaches) when freshly shaved. 

I am not aware that any rule of correspondence denies this direct appeal to 
your decision on an abstract subject. 

A favorable decision in this case, Sir, will be most thankfully received by 

your Most respectful 


Mayor GENERAL and obedient Servant 
ALEXANDER MACOMB P. St. G Cooke 
Commg. the Army 2. Lt. 6th Reg. Infy.23 


Washington City 
23. N. A. R.S. W. R. B. 
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Alas for such students as have indulged in research in the chang- 
ing vagaries of fashion as it relates to the display of foliage on the 
male physiognomy, General Macomb’s answer, if any, has not been 
preserved of record. 

A sequel, however, did develop. Lieutenant Cooke preferred 
charges against Major Davenport. Whether the specifications set 
forth the edict against mustaches is not known. But on December 
10, 1831, headquarters, Western Department, at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, accorded official recognition to the case. Lieutenant George 
A. McCall, “A. D. C.—act. ast. Adj Gen” wrote to Cooke to acknow!- 
edge receipt of his letter of November 25, inquiring as to the 
status of the charges, and continued: 

I have the honor to inform you, that the charges with the accom- 
panying letter, were, on their receipt at this office, transmitted to Major Genl. 
Gaines, then on a tour of inspection in the south, from which he is not yet 


returned—nor have his views upon the subject been communicated to this 
office.24 


Whether the charges ever reached the stage of a military court 
of inquiry or a court-martial, the records do not disclose. 

(Facetiously one may speculate whether Lieutenant Cooke's 
“hairy declaration of independence” might have set a precedent 


which “guard house lawyers” in the enlisted ranks later grasped 
as a measure of desperation. Old timers, especially in the mounted 
services, will doubtless recall instances of soldiers appearing at 
inspection without benefit of shaving. When questioned, they 
glibly affirmed it as their intention to raise a beard. However 
apparent this deception, the inspecting officer usually took it seri- 
ously and forthwith ordered the offending soldier to leave his 
beard untouched for a considerable period. ) 

Certainly the significance of this minor incident should not be 
overemphasized. Probably it could have happened only in a small 
outlying post where the personnel was thrown entirely too much 
upon itself. But it exemplified a trait which was to crop out 
occasionally in Cooke’s subsequent career. That was his zealousness 
in insisting on his personal and official prerogatives. In this he 
acted with utmost fearlessness and sometimes he incurred the dis- 
favor of his superiors. Throughout his long army service of almost 
half a century he remained a forthright individualist. While me- 
ticulously loyal and respectful to his commanding officers, he never 
lost sight of his personal rights. His colleagues of all ranks re- 


24. Ibid. 
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garded him as scrupulously fair and just, even though a strict 
disciplinarian. He stood up for his command even more than for 
himself.”5 

Lieutenant Cooke completed his first stay at Leavenworth in 
March, 1832, when he volunteered to proceed with two companies 
of the 6th infantry to join Brev. Brig. Gen. Henry Atkinson’s forces 
in Illinois during the Black Hawk War. Upon its completion he 
returned to the post briefly and moved with his wife to Jefferson 
Barracks. There on September 7, 1832, he took up his new assign- 
ment as regimental adjutant of the 6th infantry. This was a signal 
recognition of his professional competence and merit, especially in 
view of his youth. 

IV 


Despite the numerous tours of duty by Cooke and his wife at 
Fort Leavenworth, it so happened that only one of their four 
children could claim it as a birthplace. 

John Rogers Cooke was born at Jefferson Barracks June 9, 1833, 
and named after his uncle (a distinguished lawyer of Martinsburg, 
Va., with whom Philip St. George and his widowed mother, Cath- 
erine Esten Cooke, lived for several years before he became a 
cadet at the military academy in 1823). John Rogers accompanied 
his father, then captain, lst dragoons, on the first of two round 
trips on the Santa Fe trail in 1843. He entered the Lawrence 
scientific school of Harvard University in September, 1851, and 
left in 1852 without taking a degree.2* On June 30, 1855, without 
the help or even knowledge of his father he obtained a commission 
in the regular army and was assigned to the 8th infantry in Arizona. 
He was promoted to first lieutenant on January 28, 1861. Resigning 
May 30, 1861,** he accompanied Maj. James Longstreet to Virginia, 
where both entered the Confederate service. After the first battle 
of Bull Run he raised a company of light artillery and early in 
1862 he was assigned as major and chief of artillery in the Depart- 
ment of North Carolina. In the following April he became colonel, 


25. A typical event of this kind arose at Camp Floyd in Utah territory in the spring 
of 1858. Brev. Brig. Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston was then department commander. Cooke 
felt that his 2d dragoons had been imposed upon by excessive details to guard the horses, 
mules, and cattle of the Utah expedition. When Johnston rebuffed his protest, he did not 
hesitate to carry the matter directly to the general-in-chief, Brev. Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott. 
He lost the appeal but won the un saateaall loyalty of his dragoons and the respect of his 
colleagues.—See Col. Theophilus F. Rodenbough, From Everglade to Cajion With the 
Second Dragoons (New York, 1875), pp. 529, 530. 

26. Harvard University archives. 


27. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 
published at the Government Printing Office, “by authority Congress” (Washington, 
1903), v. 1, p. 324. 
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10th North Carolina infantry. He commanded this regiment in 
several battles and was promoted to brigadier general for gallantry 
at Antietam. In the battle of Fredericksburg he was severely 
wounded while in command of the famous stone wall at the foot 
of Marye’s Heights. Altogether he suffered seven battle wounds. 
He married Nancy Gordon Patton of Fredericksburg, Va.2* After 
the war he entered business in Richmond, Va., where his son, 
Philip St. George Cooke, still resides. 

Flora, eldest of the three Cooke daughters, was likewise born 
at Jefferson Barracks on January 3, 1836. Like her sisters, she 
spent her childhood and young womanhood at various frontier 
army posts where her father was stationed. Thus in 1855 she 
met young Lt. James Ewell Brown Stuart, Ist cavalry, and they 
were married at Fort Riley November 14. Early in 1861, without 
hesitation, he resigned his federal commission and returned to his 
native Virginia. Flora soon followed. Stuart’s meteoric rise as 
a cavalry commander for the Confederacy and his attainment of 
the rank of major general while still a very young man constitute 
one of the classic sagas of the War Between the States. Flora 
visited with her husband occasionally as the Virginia campaigns 
ebbed and flowed and his fame grew. But when he was wounded 
at Yellow Tavern and taken to the home of his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Charles Brewer, in Richmond, she was unable to reach his bed- 
side before he died May 12, 1864. True to his memory, she re- 
mained and reared his family among his people in Virginia. 

Fort Wayne was a cavalry post established for a few years in 
the northeastern part of the present state of Oklahoma on the 
Arkansas border. Captain Cooke served at the station in 1839- 
1840 with a small garrison of the Ist dragoons. There Maria Pendle- 
ton was born February 25, 1840. (Cooke’s older brother, John 
Rogers, had married into the Pendleton family of Virginia.) She 
married Dr. Charles Brewer of Maryland, who had entered the 
U. S. army as assistant surgeon on August 29, 1856. Like his 
brother-in-law, “Jeb” Stuart, he declared for the South and re- 
signed his Union commission May 7, 1861.2° During the latter 
part of the war he served as surgeon on Gen. Robert E. Lee’s staff 
in Richmond. 

The youngest of the Cooke children was Julia Turner, the only 


28. I acknowledge my indebtedness for much information concerning the Cooke family 
to the gracious courtesy of Philip St. George Cooke, Richmond, Va., and his son, Philip 
St. George Cooke, III, Grand Island, Neb. 


29. Heitman, op. cit., v. 1, p. 243. 
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one to be born at Fort Leavenworth, March 10, 1842. She became 
the wife of Jacob Sharpe of New York November 15, 1864. He 
had entered the Civil War as major, 56th New York infantry, in 1861 
and the following year became lieutenant colonel, 156th New York 
infantry. Colonel Sharpe was brevetted brigadier general of volun- 
teers March 13, 1865, for gallantry and meritorious service at the 
battle of Winchester, Va.°° He died April 27, 1892. 

These brief sketches disclose the tragic division of allegiance in 
the Cooke family during the Civil War. Faced with such a heart- 
breaking necessity, Colonel Cooke reached his own decision to 
continue service with the Union. He was one of the very few 
Virginia-born regular officers who did so, other notable exceptions 
being Winfield Scott and George H. Thomas. 


V 


After 1832 Cooke did not see Fort Leavenworth again for more 
than two years. In the meantime he had transferred to the cavalry, 
the newly activated arm in which he attained his greatest distinc- 
tion. An officer-founder of the lst dragoons at Jefferson Barracks 
in March, 1833 (the oldest permanent cavalry regiment in the 
army), he accompanied the fledgling outfit on its first overland 
march to Fort Gibson; *! spent a miserable winter there in tents; 
started with Col. Henry Dodge on the costly march to the “Pawnee” 
villages in 1834, but soon fell ill in the scourge of sickness which 
cost the lives of Brig. Gen. Henry Leavenworth and scores of dra- 
goons; ** and returned with the regiment to Fort Leavenworth in 
the fall of 1834. Colonel Dodge resigned from command of the 
lst dragoons July 4, 1836, and was succeeded by Col. Stephen Watts 
Kearny. From 1834 to the outbreak of the Mexican War in 1846 
headquarters of the regiment was maintained at Fort Leavenworth, 
but like other units on the frontier, its companies were scattered to 
various other posts. Under this practice Cooke’s tenure at Leaven- 
worth was interspersed with service at various periods at Fort Gib- 
son, Nacgdoches, Tex., Fort Wayne, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., Fort 
Crawford, and assignments to recruiting duty. 

In the significant contribution of the United States army to the 
settlement of the West mounted troops of necessity played the major 

30. Ibid., p. 877. 

81. Hamilton Gardner, “The March of the First Dragoons From Jefferson Barracks to 
Fort Gibson in 1833-1834,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, v. 31 (Spring, 


1953), pp. 22-36 
82. George H. Shirk, “Peace on the Plains,” ibid., v. 28 (Spring, 1950), pp. 2-41. 
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role. And of the entire cavalry the lst dragoons stood out above 
all others in this respect.** Equally it may be stated that of all dra- 
goon officers—or of the entire army for that matter—Philip St. 
George Cooke participated in the greatest number of transconti- 
nental military marches. Nearly all of them were connected with 
Fort Leavenworth. 

Mention has already been made of his trip along the Santa Fe 
trail in 1829. As a captain in 1843 he made two marches from Fort 
Leavenworth to the Arkansas with an escort of dragoons to the Santa 
Fe traders.** During the first expedition he arrested a body of 
Texans under “Colonel” Snively on the ground that they had unlaw- 
fully crossed into United States territory. The actual boundary line 
had not been definitely fixed on the ground.** Following strong 
protests from the Republic of Texas, Cooke was completely vindi- 
cated by a board of officers sitting at Fort Leavenworth early in 
1844. The same year he marched with Maj. Clifton Wharton and 
five companies of the dragoons on a visit to the Indian tribes along 
the lower Platte river.** In 1845 Colonel Kearny led six dragoon 
companies, including Cooke’s, on the most pretentious expedition 
of the period. From Leavenworth the column moved to the Oregon 
trail and followed it to the South Pass in the Rocky Mountains. Re- 
turning to Fort Laramie, it passed across the present state of Colo- 
rado to Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas and returned to its home station 
on the Santa Fe trail.*” 

The outbreak of the War with Mexico found Captain Cooke with 
Company K at Fort Crawford, separated from the headquarters and 
most units of the Ist dragoons at Fort Leavenworth. Colonel 
Kearny was designated by President James K. Polk to command 


83. Some, but by no means all, of the expeditions of the lst dragoons are discussed 
in Louis Pelzer, Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley (published by the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 1917). 

84. Cooke’s official “Journal” was published as “A Journal of the Santa Fe Trail -— 
1843,” in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, v. 12 (June and 
September, 1925), pp. 72-98, 227-255, annotated by William E. Connelley. 

85. For one phase of this incident see H. Bailey Carroll, “Steward A. Miller and the 
Snively Expedition of 1843,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Austin, Tex., v. 54 
(January, 1951), pp. 261-286. 


86. Major Wharton’s “Journal of a March of a Detachment of the Ist Dragoons” was 
published in the Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. 16 (1923-1925), pr 
272-305. The trip is also described in the first part of Ist Lt. James H. Carleton’s The 
Prairie Logbooks, Dragoon Campaigns to the Pawnee Villages in 1844, and to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1845 (Chicago, 1943). Cooke does not mention it in Scenes and Adventures. 

87. This march has been much publicized. See, e. g., my article, “Captain Philip St. 
George Cooke and the March of the Ist Dragoons to the Rocky Mountains in 1845,” The 
Colorado Magazine, Denver, v. 30 (October, 1953), pp. 246-269. Cooke devotes con- 
siderable space to it in Scenes and Adventures as does Lieutenant Carleton in the latter 
part of his Logbooks. From the National Archives I have obtained a microfilm copy of 
“Journal of an Expedition Performed in the Summer of 1845 by 5 Companies of the Ist 
Dragoons Under the Command of Colonel S. W. Kearny.” It was written by Ist Lt. Henry 
S. Turner, adjutant of the expedition. So far as I have been able to ascertain, this “Journal” 
has never been publish 
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the Army of the West, with the mission of occupying New Mexico, 
including Arizona, and Upper California. His force, consisting of 
the 1st dragoons, less the companies at Fort Gibson, the Ist and 2d 
regiments, Missouri mounted volunteers, Col. Alexander W. Doni- 
phan and Col. Sterling Price, departed from Fort Leavenworth late 
in June. The Mormon battalion, Brev. Lt. Col. James Allen, fol- 
lowed about August 13. Colonel Kearny early insisted that Cooke’s 
Company K and Capt. Edwin V. Sumner’s Company G, at Fort 
Atkinson, Council Bluffs, rejoin the regiment.** The two companies 
finally got away from Fort Leavenworth July 6 and by forced 
marches caught up with the main body near Bent’s Fort. Kearny 
had now been promoted brigadier general and about August 1 he 
sent Captain Cooke to Santa Fe in advance of the column to confer 
with the Mexican governor, Manuel Armijo, regarding a truce. The 
mission proved unsuccessful, so Cooke returned and entered Santa 
Fe August 18 with Kearny’s troops.*® 

When the Army of the West moved out of Santa Fe Cooke started 
with it, but had gone only a short distance before being sent back 
to command the Mormon battalion in place of Colonel Allen who 
had died near Leavenworth. Cooke, now a temporary lieutenant 
colonel, led the battalion in one of his most notable marches from 
Santa Fe to San Diego.*® In California he loyally supported Gen- 
eral Kearny in the latter’s acrimonious controversy with Lt. Col. 
John C. Frémont. Leaving Monterey May 31, 1847, he traveled 
with the general’s party, including Frémont under restraint, by way 
of Fort Hall, the South Pass and the Oregon trail and arrived at 
Fort Leavenworth August 22.* 

For the next seven years the fort saw nothing of Cooke. After 


38. In a letter dated May 31, 1846, to Brig. Gen. G. M. Brooke, commanding the 3d 
Military Department, St. Louis, Colonel Kearny stated: “I have now most respectfully to 


urge . . . to demand . . . that the 2 Cos. of my Regt (Capt. Sumner’s and 
Cooke’s) . . . may be ordered by you to repair forthwith to Santa fé—those Cos are 
among the very best of my Regt . . . from the Captains down they would consider 
that injustice was done to them by leaving them unemployed. . . .”—Ms., “Kearny 


Letter Books,” Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 

General Brooke thereupon issued Special Orders No. 19, Jume 4, 1846, and Orders No 
15, June 9, 1846 (N. A. R.S. W.R.B.), directing Captains Sumner and Cooke to proceed 
forthwith to Leavenworth. They took a boat down the river to St. Louis, joined companies 
there, and proceeded up the Missouri to the fort. 


89. Cooke chronicles his experiences in the Mexican War in his third book, The 
Conquest of New Mexico and California, an Historical and Personal Narrative (New York, 
878). 


40. Cooke’s official daily “‘Journal” of the battalion march was published in Sen. Ex 
Doc. No. 2, 31st Cong., Spec. Sess., and reprinted in The Southwestern Historical Series, 
Glendale, v. 7 (1938), pp. 65-240; edited by R. P. Bieber and A. B. Bender. His “Report” 
to General Kearny from San Luis Rey, Cal., February 5, 1847, may be found in House Ex 
Doc. No, 41, 30th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 551-563. It was republished in Utah Historical 
Quarterly, v. 22 (January, 1954), p. 15; annotated by Hamilton Gardner. 

41. Most of the details of Cooke’s rather tempestuous experiences in California may be 
found in the Proceedings of the Court Martial of Lieut. Col. John C. Frémont, Sen. Ex. Doc. 
No. 33, 30th Cong., Ist Sess. 
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testifying at the Frémont court-martial (he had been promoted to 
major, 2d dragoons, February 16, 1847), he served a few months 
with the occupation forces in Mexico City. From 1848 to 1852 he 
acted as superintendent of the cavalry recruiting service and com- 
mandant of its training depot at Carlisle Barracks. Then followed 
tours of duty with his new regiment at Fort Mason, Texas, and Fort 
Union, New Mexico territory. He was advanced to lieutenant 
colonel, 2d dragoons, July 15, 1853, and shortly assumed actual 
command, although Brev. Brig. Gen. William S. Harney was carried 
on paper as colonel for several years. In 1854 he led two successful 
expeditions in New Mexico against marauding Apaches.*? He re- 
joined his regiment at Fort Leavenworth in the fall of that year. 

Lieutenant Colonel Cooke and his 2d dragoons arrived at Fort 
Riley October 16, 1855, and he became post commander. The place 
had been located in 1852 as Camp Center but was renamed Fort 
Riley in 1853.** Most of Cooke’s activities at this time, however, cen- 
tered around Fort Leavenworth. Thus he commanded the mounted 
troops under General Harney at the battle of the Blue Water (Ash 
Fork, Neb.), September 3, 1855.4 During the troublesome times 
which beset Kansas territory in that period, when the army had 
been called in to help preserve the peace, Cooke acted as a field 
commander. He accomplished his mission with such tact and fair- 
ness as to win not only official commendation but general civilian 
approval. 

In the fall of 1857 the 2d dragoons were assigned as a component 
of the Utah expedition under Col. Albert Sidney Johnston, 2d 
cavalry. It was the last element in the column to leave Fort Leav- 
enworth, departing September 17 and arriving at Fort Bridger 
November 19. This was Cooke’s last major transcontinental march 
and undoubtedly the most hazardous and difficult. Due to the 
lateness of the season and the freezing weather encountered in the 
high mountain altitude, he lost half of his horses and mules and 


42. Hamilton Gardner, “Philip St. George Cooke and the Apache, 1854,” New Mexico 
Historical Review, Albuquerque and Santa Fe, v. 28 (April, 1953), pp. 115-132. 

43. “It would seem, for sentimental reasons at least, and with our present-day knowl- 
edge of events, that it might have been more appropriately named for Colonel Fauntleroy 
who proposed its establishment at this point, or for Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, a 
dashing cavalryman at heart and one who was intimately associated with the early history 
of the post. . . .”—Capt. W. F. Pride, The History of Fort Riley (1926), pp. 61-63, 84. 

Since it has generally been contrary to army tradition to designate installations after 
living officers, the new fort did not take the name of Colonel Cooke, but of the recently 
deceased Brev. Maj. Gen. Bennet Riley, Cooke’s one-time battalion commander. It still 
remains ironic that the army’s principal cavalry post should honor an infantry officer! 

44. General Harney’s “Report” of this engagement was printed in House Ex. Doc. 
No. 1, pt. 2, p. 49, 34th Cong., Ist Sess.; republished in J. Sterling Morton, Illustrated 
History of Nebraska (3d _ ed., Lincoln, 1911), v. 1, pp. 150, 151. Cooke’s “Report” to 
General Harney may be found in Rodenbough, op. cit., pp. 181-184. 
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Brig. Gen. Philip St. George Cooke (1809-1895), U. S. Army, 1861. 
Courtesy Philip St. George Cooke, Il, Richmond, Va. 
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many of his men suffered from frost bite.“* Only his wide experi- 
ence and his pre-eminent skill, judgment and courage made the trip 
possible. His promotion to colonel, 2d dragoons, followed June 14, 
1858. 

From 1858 to 1860 he visited Italy as a military observer and 
completed his Cavalry Tactics, which was adopted for the service in 
1861. In the summer of 1860 he returned to Utah as department 
commander. When the Civil War broke out he brought the gar- 
rison from Fort Crittenden (which he had renamed the former 
Camp Floyd), east to Fort Leavenworth, arriving in September, 
1861. 

These successful marches, mostly in and out of Leavenworth, for 
which he was invariably commended, added greatly to Cooke's 
professional stature. From them and his long experience with the 
Indians, he had attained a place by 1861 as one of the army’s fore- 
most cavalry leaders. 

Having received his stars as brigadier general, U. S. army, No- 
vember 12, 1861, Cooke was placed in charge of a cavalry brigade 
in the defense of Washington. The next year he became com- 
mander of the cavalry division of the Army of the Potomac in the 
peninsular campaign and participated in many of the battles of 
that summer. Later he was assigned to court-martial and recruiting 
duty. At the close of the war he was promoted to Brev. Maj. Gen., 
U. S. A., “for gallant and meritorious services during the Rebellion.” 

In 1866 he was named to command the Department of the Platte 
with headquarters at Omaha. Possibly he visited Fort Leavenworth 
at that time, but such has not been established. During this tour 
he directed the campaign against the Sioux in Wyoming which was 
marked by the Fetterman massacre.*® His last duty was as com- 
manding general, Department of the Lakes, at Detroit. He retired 
there in 1873, following 50 years of continuous and distinguished 
service since he had entered West Point. His death occurred on 
March 20, 1895. 


45. Cooke’s “Report,” which was also in the nature of a daily “Journal,” appeared in 
House Ex. Doc. No. 71, 35th Cong., Ist Sess.; republished in the Annals of Wyoming, 
Cheyenne, v. 27 (April, 1955), pp. 43-60; annotated by Hamilton Gardner. 

46. Alton B. Ostrander, The Bozeman Trail Forts Under General Philip St. George 
Cooke in 1866 (Seattle, 1932). 









Mrs. Hattie E. Lee's Story of Her Life 
in Western Kansas 
Edited by Mrs. RayMOND MILLBROOK 


HIS is the story of Harriet Emmaline Upjohn. I was born in 

1868 at Sardenia, Ind., where my father was a tanner by trade. 
At that time the hides were put into vats of water and the bark of 
certain trees were in those vats to tan the hides. My father died in 
March, 1870, leaving my mother with four children, my older 
brothers, Frank and Warren, myself not yet two years old, and the 
baby Calvin, only three months. Both my grandparents who lived 
in the country, had large houses and we went to live with my 
mother’s folks, Grandma and Grandpa Inscho, where I spent the 
happiest years of my life. I had everything, plenty to eat, nice 
home, pretty dresses,—everything to make a little girl happy. 

But when I was six years old, Tim Armstrong began coming to 
see my mother, which I resented very much. One day he came to 
Grandpa Inscho’s and took my mother away. After they left my 
Grandma said, “Children, come here,” and we all gathered around 
her rocking chair. She said, “Children, your mother and Arn- 
strong are going to get married today. What will you do about it?” 
Frank, who was always a peace maker said, “Well, I guess we will 
have to call him father,” and Warren said, “No sir, I will never call 
him father.” Calvin and I did not say anything. So that evening 
when mother came home, Armstrong stopped at the front gate to 
let mother out and then he had to go up the lane to the barn. We 
children ran down to the gate to meet them. And Frank said, 
“Father, can I ride back to the barn with you?” Father said, “Yes, 
Franky, get in!” Calvin said, “Can I go too?” and Father said, “Yes, 
Cally, get in.” But Warren and I went up the walk with Mother. 

Before Mother was married, she said to Grandma, “I don’t know 
what to do about Emma’s doll. Tim’s two girls don’t have dolls 
and I am afraid they will quarrel over this one.” Grandma said, 
“Don’t give Emma’s doll away.” But Mother gave my doll to my 


Mrs. RayMonp (Minnie Dusss) MILLBROOK, a Detroit, Mich., housewife and _ part- 
time assistant editor of The Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine, was hers: lf 
a former resident of western Kansas. Her history, Ness—Western County—Kansas, pub- 
lished in 1955, has been awarded a certificate of merit from the American Association for 
State and Local History. 

Mrs. Lee wrote her story in a series of letters to Mrs. Leslie Frye of Arnold, Kan., and 
in response to Mrs. Frye’s interest in the history of western Kansas, gave a great deal of 
detail on her experience in that part of the country. The letters were arranged into con- 
secutive narrative and annotated by Mrs. Raymond Millbrook. Mrs. Lee, at 88 years, is 
still living in Sacramento, Cal. 
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cousin, so there went my china doll. I had such nice clothes and 
shoes and hats and I also had a little parasol. Mary and Lou Arm- 
strong had plain calico dresses and no Sunday shoes or hats. We 
moved up the road about two miles from Grandpa’s place into a log 
house. Mother had stored her household goods so they were put 
in the log house with a kitchen of logs added on. So there were my 
Mother and my three brothers and Armstrong and his two girls— 
eight of us all crowded in the log house and strangers to each other. 
I cried myself sick, I was so homesick. So you see what a tragedy 
it was to marry again with four children. 

My mother and father were young and after we got settled Father 
and Mother would go somewhere almost every Sunday and they 
would take Lou and Calvin with them, these being the youngest 
children. Lou being younger than I but about as big, could wear 
my nice clothes. My mother would put my nice clothes on her 
when they would go places which I did not like at all. So one 
Sunday they were going some where and Mary and I were washing 
the breakfast dishes. I was growling to Mary about Mother dolling 
Lou up in my clothes. Father must have heard me for he came out 
and said, “If you had hurried and got your work done I intended to 
let you go to your Grandpa’s today but now you can stay at home.” 
I said, “Oh yes, we can go to Grandpa’s barefooted and in a calico 
dress but Mother puts my nice clothes and shoes on Lou and takes 
her with you.” My mother heard me say that and she took my 
clothes off of Lou and put a calico dress on her and she went bare- 
footed just like the rest of us did and my clothes were never worn 
again by any one of us. Frank, Warren, Mary, and I never got to 
go much, we were always left home. 

In those days the main crop was corn so that was what my step- 
father raised. And the mills that ground the corn were built on the 
banks of the rivers and the power that ran the big wheel was water 
power. Father would take four or five sacks of corn to mill and get 
it back by the miller taking out his toll for grinding. Flour was $14 
per small barrel so we lived mostly on cornbread. Mother baked 
biscuits every morning and if we ate the hot biscuits for breakfast 
we would have to take corn bread to school for our lunch. We 
went to town to school as by this time we had moved near West- 
port, Ind. I was ashamed of my corn bread so would slip out be- 
hind the schoolhouse and eat my lunch. I had a close friend whose 
father had a store and she had such nice lunches. And when I 
would slip out to eat my lunch Anna would follow and trade me 
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some of her lunch, I was in the 6th grade and was ready for the 
7th in that fall of 1878-1879 that was the end of my schooling. 

My stepfather was a soldier in the General Lee war and was never 
very strong. Frank, my oldest brother, was 11 years old; Warren 
15 months younger. They had to do most of the work. We lived 
in Indiana until 1879 and my grandfather (Inscho) and all his 
family took the bright idea they would come to Kansas and get 
homes of their own. So they sold out and came in an emigrant 
train to Kansas. We all had big baskets of food—I mean clothes 
baskets—and we ate all our meals on the train. There was a big 
round stove in the corner of the car where we made our coffee or 
fried eggs and bacon and made tea. It was a picnic for all the 
young folks. We got as far as Minneapolis (Kansas) and there my 
grandfather bought a farm and two of his children stayed there 
with him. The rest of us shoved on to Wakeeney. And when we 
arrived at Wakeeney there were more thrills—the way they served 
our meals at the hotel. And we would stand and gaze at the 
prairies for we were from a heavy wooded country and we did not 
know what we were about to get into. 

Then my stepfather went with some land agents to hunt a place 
and he did find one on the bank of the Smoky Hill river 24 miles 
from Wakeeney.' I think we were about four miles from the 
Gove county line and five miles from the Ness county line. He 
homesteaded the Forrester Bros. out of the dugout they were living 
in? and we moved into the dugout, 10x12, dirt floor, double 
bunk bed. It was dug back into the hill, a straw roof, no windows. 
The Forresters went four miles up the river and built themselves 
a new dugout. 

And then we did see hard times. No team. We had to de- 
pend on a neighbor four miles away to get our groceries. We 
would take our order up to our neighbor one day and go back 
another day to get our groceries. It took the whole family to carry 
them home—a supply for a week. By that time Frank and Warren 
got jobs herding sheep. Frank got $30 a month up on the Saline 
river, Warren got $27 a month herding sheep on the Hackberry 
for Mr. Cope. Father lived on their wages. There were six of 
us left in the dugout. 





1. The Armstrong homestead was on the NE% Sec. 32, Twp. 14S, R. 25 W, in south- 
western Trego county. The farm buildings were north of the river about 150 feet west of 
where the Utica-Collyer road now crosses the Smoky on a low bridge. 

2. The Forrester brothers, Ad, Bob, Steve, and John, had been cattle ranchers in the 
West since 1874 and had been on the Smoky since 1876. In all that time they never 
owned any land, always using the public domain for their cattle range. Their peaceful 
evacuation of their home dugout to this nester was quite in contrast to the more violent 
action, traditional when homesteaders moved in on ranchers. 
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The winter of 1879 was quite mild and we children went bare- 
footed all winter. When there was snow we tied rags on our feet 
when we went outside. Our dugout had a fireplace * in one end 
and an eight-by ten-inch glass in the homemade door. That was 
all the light we had. It kept us busy saying, “Get out of my light.” 
But we got through the winter very nicely. 

The next spring we got a team of oxen. It took all day to go 
to Wakeeney with them and all day to come back so no one went 
to town but Father. Father plowed and mother planted a big 
garden and the cowboys all around us bought vegetables and 
watermelons of us. 

When Father got the yoke of oxen, Buck and Bright, I was the 
oldest one at home and I was the one that helped my stepfather 
in everything I could do. I was 12 years old. My father would 
do the plowing and I did the harrowing. You should have seen 
me walking along besides the oxen with a big whip and heard 
me say, “Whoa-haw, Bright and Gee, Buck.” Sometimes I would 
have to run ahead of them and whip them on the nose to make 
them mind. They seemed to know when noon came. Mother 
would put a white rag up to let me know when to come to dinner. 
And sometimes the oxen would start home before Mother would 
put up the rag. I would do everything in my power to stop them 
but they would shut their eyes and go down the bank of the river, 
harrow and all through the water, up the other bank and walk 
into the yard and stop. Some job, I say! 

The place when we came was bare. We planted all the trees 
that are there now as there was not a tree anywhere. There had 
been a good sized tree just down the river from our place but 
it had been used for firewood, leaving only a good sized stump. 
We did not use the river water at all. Father dug a well the first 
thing after we got settled. A friend of ours who lived north of us, 
A. Ferris, was digging a well quite deep and it caved in on him. 
The neighbors were called but they never got him out. 

And the snakes! We had many rattlesnakes and blue racers, 
bull snakes and hoop snakes. Blue racers would lie in the cliff 
of rocks and they would go like the wind when they were scared. 
The rattlesnake lived with the prairie dogs and the bull snake 
lived wherever they pleased. The antelope were very cunning. 
They went in droves of 15 or 20 and when the hunter was after 
them they all ran. They never stopped in a low place but would 


_, 3. Fireplaces were very unusual in this country and found only occasionally along the 
infrequent streams where there was a scattering of timber. 
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get on a high place where they could watch the hunter. And 
when they were feeding one of them was on a high place watching 
and when anyone appeared the one on the high place would give 
a sharp whistle and they would all run. 

In 1880 I think, Mr. Clement Young and family and a bachelor 
named William Sweeney came from Rock Island, IIl., and settled 
about a mile from us on Wild Horse creek. Mr. Young was a 
stone mason and that summer and fall he built for us a stone house, 
one room, 14x 20 feet, right beside the dugout. The stone room 
was on the west end next to the dugout. The stone house had 
an attic. We used the dugout for a kitchen and then later father 
built the frame house over the dugout and against the east end 
of the house. 

The year of 1881 the settlers began coming in. That summer 
the Indians left the territory and did a great deal of damage. A 
man on a horse came riding through telling us that the Indians 
were out and to get back. I was so frightened I could neither 
eat or sleep. But the soldiers from Fort Hays put the Indians 
back.5 Two newlyweds took claims near the old Texas trail. 
They built their sod house on each place near their line. The 
Texas trail was seven miles west of us.° They drove Texas cattle 
from Texas to Montana and other points north. . The Indians 
traveled the trail going north. One day two Indians came to these 
two houses and asked for something to eat. They gave them 
lunch and one of the men of the home had a nice looking hat on 
his head. One old Indian said, “swap,” and took the man’s nice 
hat and put it on his head and put his old dirty hat on the man’s 
head and went away. 

In 1881 in the fall father sowed about 20 acres of wheat and 
he had about one peck of seed left and in the winter of 1881-1582 
we had a very deep snow and as the only fuel we had was cow 
chips we did not have many picked up to burn. So we ran out of 
cow chips and we burned everything we could get to cook our 
meals. Then we got out of salt and at last we had not a thing 
to eat but the seed wheat that was left. We had a coffee mill 
and mother ground the wheat in the coffee mill. Mother cooked 
it. We ate it without salt for a few days. Then Bob Forrester 
came to our place and asked Father how we were getting along. 


4. Wild Horse creek heads north of Utica and flows into the Smoky from the south 
5. There were several Indian scares in this area in the early 1880’s but there is no 
record that any large bands came into this country or committed any depredations. 

6. The Western Cattle trail at this time ran along just west of the Ness county line up 
through Gove county to Buffalo Park on the Union Pacific railroad. 
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Father told him we were out of fuel and eats. Bob told my 
father to get on the horse behind him and took Father with 
him to their ranch and gave him a sack of coal, some salt and 
flour and about one half quarter of beef. He gave him an order 
for groceries and let him take their team and wagon. So the next 
day Father went to Wakeeney and got coal and groceries. 

In 1882 and 1883 Father got back pay on his pension and built 
the frame house. By that time the settlers were coming to Kansas 
fast and they named our place Armstrong Crossing and we took 
care of all who were taking land in Ness and Lane county. We 
would have as many as 12 stay over night and in a day or two they 
would be back again for Wakeeney was the land office.?’ The family 
never lived in the frame house; we used the first stone house and 
attic to live in as long as I was home. We then had a stove and 
plenty of coal as my father brought coal for the heater in the frame 
house. The travelers used our beds or those that had their beds 
with them would spread their beds on the floor. 

The freighters used some covered wagons also open wagons. 
Some of them had grub boxes and carried their food with them and 
made coffee, cooked bacon and eggs on the stove in the frame house. 
Some ate their meals with my mother. They were a very jolly 
crowd. Some carried their bedding and some slept in our beds. 
The floors would be covered with beds. My father built a stone 
stable against the face of the cliff making the face of the cliff as one 
side. It was large enough to hold six teams of horses. We had 
plenty of hay so the travelers had a place to put their horses and 
plenty of hay. The travelers brought their own grain. 

The frame house was built over the dugout and the dugout was 
used for a cellar to store things away in. We still used the stone 
room for dining room and kitchen, One night two men hobbled 
two horses just east of our house and came to the house and asked 
to stay all night. Father said, yes they could stay, “but leave your 
gun and revolvers in the dugout.” They told father, “Thanks, we 
will take care of our guns.” When they were called to supper they 


7. The U. S. land office moved to WaKeeney in October, 1879, but settlement to the 
south and west was not heavy in the early 1880’s._ Beginning in 1884 the country filled up 
in ahont two years. There was a regular trail from WaKeeney angling across down to 
Dighton in Lane county and there were many freighters moving goods over this trail that 
crossed the river at Armstrong Crossing. In the blizzard of January, 1886, a train of six 
wagons, one driven by a woman, was believed lost between Armstrong Crossing and Wa- 
Keeney. It was found later that all had made Armstrong’s safely.—Trego County Tribune, 
WaKeeney, January 14, 1886. So heavy was the traffic over this trail at that time that 
H. L. Hill of Wichita contemplated establishing a stage line between Garden City and 
WaKeeney, via Dighton.—Ibid., February 25, 1886. The building of the railroads through 
Ness and Lane counties in 1887 eliminated the need for travel cross-country and the trail 
into disuse. Utica on the Missouri Pacific then became the nearest town to Armstrong’s 

rossing. 
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came in with their guns and revolvers at their belts. The table was 
setting lengthway in the kitchen so on one side they would have 
to sit with their backs to the door. Those two men set the guns 
down behind the door and walked around the table and sat facing 
the door. Then we knew they were bad men. So father did not 
sleep much that night. In the morning they paid for their lodging 
and left. About noon that same day two officers came to our place 
asking about them. The horses they hobbled were stolen. 

When my mother was made postmistress of Gibson Post Office,' 
she had a big bureau with deep drawers and that was the post 
office. The reason my mother was postmistress was that my step- 
father could only sign his name with a cross. She said to us chil- 
dren, “Now don’t any of you ever touch the mail if I am out. Wait 
until I come in.” Well about a year after we had the P. O. Mr. 
Middleby ® came for his mail. He got it. And when he read it he 
said in a very excited tone, “This letter was supposed to have a 
check for $65.” Mother said, “Give me the envelope and letter and 
I will send it back to the P. O. Department and they will get it for 
you. Don’t lay it on anyone until you know who did it.” About a 
month later, one afternoon, a man came to our place. Mother was 
not in and he said to me, “Is this the Gibson P. O.? Will you look 
and see if there is a letter for J. P. Olsen?” I said, “No, my mother 
will be here in a moment. She is post mistress. We never touch 
the mail.” He left and we never saw him again. About a week 
later, the detective caught a man in the Wakeeney P. O. He had 
steamed the letter open, took the check out and sealed it by using 
a little brush which had been used in green ink. The glue and the 
ink told the story. Mr. Middleby got his money back and he came 
and told my mother he was sorry. Later another stone room was 
built west of the first one and the post office moved into it. 

A man and his daughter took a claim five miles south of our place. 
His name was Cash. He had a spring on his claim. He got some 
cows and built a house over the spring to keep the milk.1° They 
made butter and sold it. As we had only one cow yet, my brother 
Calvin and I carried eight pounds of butter from Mr. Cash’s place, 
which I think was in Ness county, five miles and there were no 


8. This post office was established December 30, 1880. The application blank, which 
still remains in the National Archives, requested the name, Armstrong Crossing. This name 
however was struck out and Gibson inserted. Whether this was done at the instance of 
other applicants or because the Post Office Department thought Armstrong Crossing was 
too much like the name of another post office in the state, there is no record. The origin 
of Gibson is unknown. 

9. Joseph Middleby was another of the ranchers who ran his onthe Fee the Smoky. 
He became a member of the Forrester pool when it was organized in 

10. Ness City Times, May 13, 1880. —““Mr. Cash, Mr. Casteel bee Sees Steele are 
talking of going into the dairy business.” 
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houses on the road the whole five miles. We took a bucket with a 
wire handle. We would start out early in the morning on Tuesday 
each week. We went over, ate lunch and started back with the 
butter. Some days the Texas cattle would be all over the road and 
we would have to go around them, That would make our road 
much longer and we would be tired when we got home. We did 
that all one summer. 

A man by the name of Rainey had a claim one mile north of us. 
In the winter we had a bad blizzard and snow and Mr. Rainey came 
to our place when the storm began and said he would stay with us 
through the storm. My father had a big hay stack fenced in. That 
I think was the year that the cattle men went broke. The cattle 
came down the river in droves and father and Mr. Rainey got on 
the horses and drove the cattle on down the river. Such a noise 
the cattle made; they bawled all round as they were starving. When 
Mr. Rainey and father came in to drink coffee and get warm, Calvin 
and I would get on the horses and keep the cattle away from the 
stack of hay. They would get a bite before we could drive them 
on. You could hear nothing but the wind and bawling cattle. The 
snow had drifted deep in the ravines and the cattle would walk off 
into the drifts and they could not get out so there they died, two or 
three in a bunch. We skinned them and the settlers skinned them 
and sold the hides. 

Then in 1884 in the spring Father got the bright idea he would 
take some cattle to herd. And that meant me and Calvin had to 
herd the cattle; we had to stay with the cattle all day. We had 
a half barrel of salt at the place where we left the cattle for the 
night. So we would turn the three or four milk cows toward home 
and send the dog home with the cows. Then when we got home 
after the cattle had settled down for the night, there was my step- 
sister with the milk pails for us to milk the cows. One night 
she came down with the pails and she said, “Mr. Bingham was 
here today and he wants Emma to go work for him and Mother 
wouldn't let you go.” I said to Calvin after Louella left, “Well, 
I will see about this.” I was crying. I said, “Cal, I am not going 
to herd cattle another day.” Cal said, “Don’t leave me, Emma.” 
That night I bundled up my few clothes and went out and hid them 
in the grass on the hillside. The next morning we started out early 
before the cattle would get on the crops the people had out, with 
lunch pail and afoot to round up the cattle. I picked up my 
bundle of clothes and Cal began to cry, “Don’t leave me, Emma.” 
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The Binghams lived about two miles from where we had the 
cattle. So after I helped Cal round up the cattle, I stood and talked 
te Cal. Someone had sent a pony down with the cattle and 
Father was riding it all over the country. I said to Cal, “Don't 
cry, father will have to let you have the pony to herd the cattle.” 
I left him then and walked about two miles to the Binghams. I 
walked into their house and Mrs. Bingham said, “Why Emma, 
where did you come from?” I said, “Home, and I am going to 
work for you.” 

So I began my first job away from home. The next day Father 
helped Cal get the cattle together, then he came up to Binghams. 
He got there about noon so he ate dinner with the Binghams. 
When he came in, he said, “Oh here you are Emma.” I said, “Yes 
and I am through herding cattle.” When he started home he said, 
“Well are you going home with me?” I said, “No.” He left and 
that was the last time I ever was home only for a visit. 

After I left home and went to Mrs. Bingham’s near Castle Rock 
and after I was there four weeks, a friend of Mrs. Bingham came 
there one Sunday to visit. Mrs. Bingham asked this friend, Mrs. 
Honnel, if she wanted a girl to help her. “I am through with 
Emma and she wants work.” Mr. Honnel was the depot agent 
at Collyer about ten miles north of Binghams at the Kansas Pacific. 
So I went home with the Honnels that evening. That put me 16 
miles from home. Collyer was a very small place, the depot, a 
hotel and store and a few houses. The Honnels lived in part of 
the depot. I stayed with them about six months and she had a 
little girl in that time. After I was with them six months Mrs. 
Honnel came to me one morning and said, “Emma, Mr. Honnel 
is transferred to Trinidad, Colo.; do you want to go with us?” 
I said, “No, I want to stay near my brothers.” So the next day 
she went to the hotel and talked with Mrs. Birkland, who had come 
to Collyer and took over the hotel on account of her son’s health. 
Eddie was very frail. They came from Chicago. Mrs. Birkland 
wanted me to come to the hotel as a waitress. So when the Honnels 
moved I went to the hotel. Everyone was good to me. The Birk- 
lands had a daughter about 18 years old, a very nice person. Eddie 
was 16. Mrs. Birkland told me what I was expected to do and 
she said, “Emma don’t talk to the people who come to eat. Just 
take their order, keep the silver bright and the dining room clean.” 
So I became a waitress and all this time I was working for two 
dollars a week. 

This I must tell. Mrs. Birkland had on a sideboard a cotton 
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chicken in a half of an egg shell, very cute. One morning two men 
came in for breakfast. I took their order—one man, ham and 
eggs, eggs turned over. The other man said, “Hot cakes, ham 
and eggs with a chicken in it.” I went out and told the cook the 
order but did not order an egg for the man who wanted a chicken 
in his egg. When I got the order I went in the dining room and 
picked up the cotton chicken from the side board. I placed the 
first order, then I set the other order down with the cotton chicken. 
He said as I was leaving the dining room, “Hell, can you beat that.” 
He got no egg for being smart. 

I stayed all summer and Eddie died and the Birklands went back 
to Chicago. Then I went to Wakeeney and went to the hotel 
where we stayed when we came to Kansas—their name was 
Escher.'! I stayed a few days at the hotel then Mrs. Escher and 
I walked down town and met Mrs. Millard talking to a neighbor 
at the gate. We talked awhile then Mrs. Escher said to Mrs. 
Millard, “I hear you want a dining room girl.” “Oh yes, I need 
a girl,” she said. “Take Emma, she wants work.” Mrs. Millard 
said she would like to have me. Mr. Millard was postmaster at 
Wakeeney but the third class post office did not pay well so Mrs. 
Millard had a private boarding house. I stayed there about eight 
months and she was very nice to me. A new post master relieved 
Mr. Millard. 

From there I went to Frank Ellsworth two miles west of Wa- 
keeney. We used to herd his cattle when I was herding. He 
took me out and his wife was all dressed up in a blue dress and 
looked very nice. She took me up stairs to my room and she 
said, “Now on Monday I want the washing done, on Tuesday 
you iron with your house work, on Wednesday you do all the 
mending, on Thursday you can have the afternoon off. Then we 
went to the kitchen and she showed me where I would find things 
and what she wanted for supper. I felt like a fly in the soup. 
Then she said, “See that little window and the caster on the table?” 
“Yes.” “When we come in the dining room I will ring that little 
bell on the caster. You set the things in the window and I will 
put them on the table. We don’t allow our servants in the dining 
room after Mr. Ellsworth comes to the table.” So I got supper and 
called them and then got a plate and went to eating my supper. The 
little bell rang but I kept on eating. She came to the door and said, 
“Did you hear the bell?” I said, “Yes, but I am eating.” Then I put 


11. “Joe Escher, who for so many years ‘ran the hotel on the hill north of the city,” 
was a hero of Andersonville prison in its worst form and carried ever with him the marks.” 
—Western Kansas World, WaKeeney, March 7, 1929. 
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the grub in the window and we all had our supper. Then I washed 
the dishes and cleaned the kitchen, went upstairs and got my suit- 
case and went down and asked Mr. Ellsworth to take me back 
to town again. He took me and gave me 50 cents for my work. 

I went back to the hotel in Wakeeney and in a few days a man 
came and asked me to go out 3% miles north of town to cook on 
a sheep ranch. His name was Ostrander and he was from New 
York. He was a bad egg and his two old maid sisters who were 
millionaires, bought a ranch out there and got sheep and sent 
Ostrander out on the ranch. He had a wife, a very nice woman, 
and one child. Of course the wife had a girl to do the work as 
she did not know much about housework. I went out there to 
work for two dollars a week. The work was very hard, wash on 
the washboard, iron with a heavy iron on the table, nothing con- 
venient. 

One morning Mrs. Ostrander came into the kitchen and told me 
these two old aunts were coming to spend the summer and she 
wanted me to be very nice to them. Well, the old maids came one 
morning but Aunt Jane came out to the ranch and Aunt Ann stayed 
in Wakeeney at the hotel. When evening came I put supper on 
the table and called them. Sam, the herder, had been eating with 
the family so Sam and I went to the table with the family. Old Aunt 
Jane said, “I object to eating with the servants.” So Sam and I ate 
at the kitchen table. After supper Aunt Jane went to her room. I 
went to Mrs. Ostrander and said, “If you keep that old maid around 
here I am leaving.” She said, “Emma don’t leave us. If you will 
stay I will give you three dollars a week and you and Sam will eat 
with us.” So she talked to Aunt Jane and told her she was in Kan- 
sas, not in New York and if she would be nice to her help they 
would stay. Otherwise they would leave. Then she told me to 
set the table for all of us. When it came to washing I had to do the 
family wash on the washboard. But Jane informed me that she did 
not want her washing done on the washboard, to do it with my 
hands. I went to Mrs. Ostrander and said, “Now this is too much.” 
She said, “Emma, you wash her things on the washboard—she will 
never know the difference.” I said, “She makes me too much work.” 
She said, “Emma, I will give you $4.00 if you will stay.” Aunt Jane 
would not ride to town either with the servants. Mr. Ostrander 
would drive Aunt Jane to town, then come back and get Mrs. 
Ostrander and the baby and me. And so I waded through the sum- 
mer with the Ostranders. 
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I think the man’s name was Donald. He was visiting the Ostrand- 
ers and he was Mr. Ostrander’s nephew from New York. He told 
Sam the herder that he would watch the sheep for him one after- 
noon while Sam went to town. So he took the gun and a piccolo 
and the dog and went out to herd the sheep. In the evening he 
brought the sheep over on the hillside and stood opposite the house 
and played a piece on the piccolo and then put his hand over the 
muzzle of the gun with the stock on the ground. He snapped his 
finger at the dog; the dog jumped up and when his feet slid down 
the barrel of the gun, the gun went off and hurt his hand so bad 
the Dr. had to take the hand off. So I had plenty to do. I wrote 
Don’s letters to his girl and carried him food and water besides my 
work. When the doctor said he could go home, that morning when 
he left, he came out into the kitchen where I was washing dishes 
and said, “Emma I am leaving but I never will forget the little 
brown eyed girl I met out in Kansas. Thank you so much for help- 
ing me out. Here is $10 for you.” 

While I was home we never went to picnics, My only pleasure 
was the dances and there were not many of them. I can call to 
memory any dance I attended. That was the summer I was 15 and 
I left home that fall. I was called a very good dancer and I always 
had partners to dance. I took prizes twice for being the nicest 
dancer on the floor—for keeping time with the music and for 
smoothness. I was counted nice looking and I sang like a bird and 
they said I was the life of the dances. I always threw off care and 
trouble by singing. 

In the old days we went to dances at private homes. The place 
where we went they would prepare a midnight lunch. They would 
send out word there was to be a dance at Mr. Wheatcrofts and as 
you know that was in Lane county. Josh and Jim were young then. 
So about three o’clock in the afternoon the cowboys would begin 
coming for their girl friends. Will Olive drove his mother’s horses 
and buggy. So about that time he would drive into our yard. I 
would soon be in the buggy and away we would go to the dance. 
We had to go early and stay at the dance until morning as it was 
not safe to travel after dark. There were no good roads and very 
few houses and it was easy to get lost. So we would dance until we 
got tired and then we would sit around and sing and joke. We sang 
the old songs such as “After the Ball is Over” and “Barney McCoy,” 
“Maggie” and many other songs and some religious songs. Allie 
Smith was one of our men who played for the dances. He lived in 
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Utica. I think we had better times than the young folks do today. 


The polka, waltz, quadrille and fireman’s dance were really danced 


to the music. 

Will Olive was my date—we went to dances together. Then he 
went to Wakeeney, got in a drunken fight and shot aman. The man 
lived 18 days and died.!*_ The officers went out to the ranch after 
Will. He knew they were after him and he hid in the attic. After 
the officers left he got on a horse and started for Texas, Later on 
we heard he was killed in a fight. Mrs. Olive was a very nice lady 
and she liked me and took me with her a few times to Collyer where 
they did their shopping. I did think Will Olive was quite nice until 
he got in trouble in Wakeeney and that was the end of our court- 
ship. I was then as I am now, a good girl and I have no use for 
anyone who drinks liquor. 

But the half will never be told. When a child is out in the world 
to make her own living, no one knows what a hard time she has. 
No one can tell the hardships I went through; carry water from the 
well, rub the clothes on a wash board and keep the house work up. 
And some were so unreasonable; they never thought a young girl 
ever got tired. I made my clothes by hand by sewing after I went 
to my room. They did not sell patterns then. I ripped up an old 
dress that fit me nicely and pressed it and that was my pattern. I 
added on the drapes and trimming. My wedding dress I made it 
all by hand after I got through with my housework. We did not 
wear corsets those days; we sewed stays in the seams of our waist. 
I made it and had my picture taken in it while I was still at my 
grandmothers. 

In the fall I was 17, I quit my job and went home for two weeks 
on a visit. Then I went to Delphos, Ottawa Co., where my grand- 
parents were living to do Grandma’s work for her at $2 a week. I 
had a very nice time at Grandma Inschos with other relations. I 
went to church out in the schoolhouse close where my grandparents 
lived on a farm. I soon got acquainted and found me a very nice 
man two months older than I. We went together for about eight 
months and we were talking of getting married. He and I joined 
the Methodist Church on probation. This man was of a T. B. family. 

One day my grandma said to me, “Emma are you and Will ex- 
pecting to marry?” I said, “Oh, it is not certain but I think Will is 
pretty nice.” Grandma said, “Emma you think twice before you 

12. Will Olive was the son of I. P. Olive, another member of the Forrester pool. While 


drunk young Olive shot George D. Tavis, a cowboy friend, on April 10, 1886. The 
wounded man died, April 25.—Trego County’ Tribune, April 15, 29, 1886. 
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marry Will. You know his mother and two sisters died of T. B, and 
his brother Sam is bedfast with T. B. Now you don’t want to bring 
trouble on your family so be careful.” Well I had not thought of 
that, so I lay awake thinking it over. In a few days Will came to 
take me for a ride and while we were riding along Will said to me, 
“Emma, if we get married, we will have to take Sam and care for 
him.” I said, “Will, I am not going to get married and take an in- 
valid in my home to take care of.” Of course that was the first 
trouble with us and so in August before I was 18 I broke off from 
Will. 

I went home on a two-week visit and met Charley Lee ™ 
where he was then postmaster at the Gibson post office. At once 
he began to try to go with me. I stayed two weeks and went 
back to my Grandma’s. Charley wrote to me and we corresponded 
and he asked me to marry him, I got ready Christmas, went home 
and we were married February 25, 1888. I was 19 years old. 
Bob and Jessie Benson came that same spring and homesteaded 
a piece of land and as they did not have much to do they were 
down to the post office nearly every day and we played croquet. 
So we had a very nice summer. Bob and Jessie only had to live 
on their claim six months and proved up,’* then they went to 
Wamego, Kan. Charley gave up the Gibson post office and went 
down to New Mexico to work. I stayed with my mother. Charley 
came back in November and Jessie was born the 26th of December 
and I called her Jessie for Jessie Benson. 

The next spring we went to Wamego and Mr. Lee worked as 
bookkeeper at the depot. We were in Wamego until 1890 and 
we left there in the spring and went to Denver and in that same 
year in July our twins were born, girls Maudie and Myrtle. They 
did not live but a few days. Our first boy, William, was born 
on February 25, 1892, and in the summer we moved back to Iona, 
Kan., and December 26, 1894, our second boy, Roscoe, was born. 
Then Charley rented a farm three miles south of Jewell City and 
there our third boy, Warren, was born in August, 1896. On June 
30, 1898, the fourth girl, Ella, was born. 

Charley was a man that would not stay long in one place. Al- 
though he had a good education, high school and was a graduate 
of Davenport Business College he never tried much book work. 


13. Charley Lee with his brother had first settled on land in eastern Lane county. They 
got quite a bunch of cattle together only to have them all destroyed by one of the blizzards 
that swept the plains. 

14. This must have been a pre-emption rather than a homestead, since only six months 
residence was required. 
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He always wanted to farm. Mr. Lee taught singing by notes. 
He also played the violin and I started Jessie taking lessons at 
seven years of age. We had an organ that we practiced on. 
After we moved to Trego I sent her to her Aunt Ella to stay all 
summer and she went two terms at the Kansas Wesleyan Music 
School and she taught music later to help herself. 

Charley wanted to go to Trego county, Kansas, but I said, “No, 
I won't go to Trego county until they get schools and churches 
there.” We stayed in Jewell county, three miles from Jewell City, 
Kan., and there Jessie started her first year of school. We lived 
there until 1900. Then they wrote that there was a school and 
a church so Charley started for Trego county. We went by wagon 
and drove through. We got there in August, 1900, and put the 
children in the Gibson school near my folks and we moved into 
Geo. Young’s sod house on the Wild Horse. 

In 1902 Esther was born and in 1904 Lillian was born. There 
were seven children to feed, clothe and care for. I washed on a 
washboard, ironed with an old-fashioned iron. I milked, worked 
in the garden and raised hundreds of chickens. Our well was 
72 feet deep. At first we drew water over a pulley for our stock. 
When Charley was away the children and I pulled the water up 
and then when the stock got through drinking we began filling 
the half barrels again. If we let the water run low and then the 
stock came in for water it seemed they could never get enough 
water. Those were tough times. 

My mother always took care of us when we were sick children 
out on the Smoky and then when I was married I got old Dr. 
Chase’s doctor book and took care of my family. When they got 
the flu or hard colds I would give them the first thing castor oil; 
keep tab on their temperature and, if a cold or cough, put lard, 
a few drops of turpentine and coal oil in the warm lard; wring 
a piece of flannel in the grease and put it on their lungs and breast 
and keep them in bed until the fever went down. They always 
called me the turpentine doctor. 

In baby cases I could always go to my doctor book to find out 
what to do. I learned how to sterilize the things I used and 
when I cut the cord I browned the gauze in the oven before I 
put it on the baby. We had a telephone and I was called out 
many times in the night and took a fast ride through the hills 
and hollers to get to the patient. I nursed my neighbors for the 
love of them and all free. We were all poor together and when 
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Mrs. Charley (Hattie) Lee, 19, in her wedding dress (1888), which she 
made by hand. (See p. 126.) 
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anyone came for me I went day or night. I loved every one and 
they had faith in me. I was always so cheerful. 

Sam Robinson came one night and wanted me to go with him, 
his wife was sick. The baby came bottom first. I called for a 
doctor as soon as I got on the job at 10 o'clock. Hall Robinson 
went for the doctor and we hung out a lantern so he could find 
the place. But we waited all night, the doctor did not get there 
until daylight the next day. The little boy was born dead and 
in eight days Mrs. Robinson died. 

Then not long after I came off that case I got a phone call 
from Mrs. John Smith. “Say Mrs. Lee can you come over, I am 
afraid we are going to lose Delburt.”. Away I went to John 
Smiths. I stayed four days and he died the next day after I 
went over. Poor little Delburt! I laid him out and kept him 
packed in ice and stayed at the house while they went to the 
funeral, got supper for the family, cleaned up the house. After 
supper I hitched to the cart and went home. 

My uncle and aunt, J. B. Inscho, came to visit us and on Sun- 
day we all went to my mother’s. We got home about dark. (We 
were living on the Brown place then.) The phone rang and Mrs. 
Barber said, “Mrs. Lee, something is wrong at Henry's.” Just 
then Emily Henry said, “Oh Mrs. Lee will you come over? Mama 
died this afternoon.” So we hitched the horse to the cart and 
away I went to help out. Mrs. Henry was still warm. I laid her 
out. Mr. Henry and I put her on a board in front of the window 
and I stayed there three or four days. I kept wet cloths on her 
face to keep her nice. I was up all night watching her and get- 
ting the clothes ready for the family to wear to the funeral. Again 
I stayed behind and cleaned house and got supper. 

One night Mr. Ed. Frye came to our door about 10 o'clock 
and said, “Mrs. Lee, Claud ran a nail in his foot and it is hurt- 
ing him so he can’t sleep. What would you do?” I said, “Make a 
big bread and milk poultice. Put one half teaspoon turpentine 
in it and put it all around the foot as hot as he can stand it.” He 
said, “I don’t know whether I have any turpentine.” So I gave 
him a little bottle and Claud got OK. 

In 1901 we bought 160 acres of school land over one mile 
from the Ness county line next to George McNinch and there we 
lived for nine years. We had many ups and downs while living 


_ 15. This first land that the Lees owned was the NW% Sec. 36, Twp. 15S, R. 25 W, 
tu Trego county. Now owned by Harold McNinch, the house stands just where the Lee’s 
y st ° 


9—3055 
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there. In July, 1902, the children were playing out and Will ran 
in and said, “Oh, Mother get into the cave quick a bad storm 
is coming.” I closed the house and we ran to the cave dug in 
the bank of the slough. Esther was six months old. Charley was 
away from home. There was only a screen door on the cave— 
it was just a small place near the well to keep our cream and 
butter cool. After we got into the cave the storm hit and blew 
off the roof of our sod house and ruined everything. Jessie’s little 
rocking chair fell down in front of the cave and Jessie, who was 
14 years, began to scream. I said, “Jessie, don’t cry, don’t you 
know Jesus said I will go with you all the way.” And then we 
began saying the Lord’s prayer. The next thing we saw was the 
water and hail coming down the ravine. The hail made the side 
of the ravine look like a stone bank. Then I said, “We have to 
get out of here. Jessie you take Ella; Will and Roscoe take War- 
ren and we will find some place to shelter us.” Jessie went out 
crying, Roscoe took Warren’s hand and Will took Ella’s hand and 
we marched out into the rain and hail. I turned Esther's face 
down over my arm and covered her with my apron. The only 
place left to go was the door to the hen house—it was all gone 
but the doorway as the cyclone had blown it away. We got under 
the doorway and we were very cold. After about an hour it got 
better and then we did not know what to do. There was an old 
trunk out side the house where I kept clean rags and old worn 
out clothes. I said, “Will, go to that trunk and get some dry clothes 
and go get Mr. William Henry.” Will went to the old trunk and 
put on his father’s old white shirt with the stiff bosom on his back 
and an old pair of pants and ran barefooted to Mr. Henry’s place 
through the hail and water. 

Mr. Henry hitched his team to the wagon and came after the rest 
of us. We were so glad to get in a house and where there was a fire. 
We stayed at Mr. Henry’s all night and the next day Mr. Ed Frye 
came over and took us to his place as they had more room. Oh how 
thankful I am that we had such nice neighbors! I shall never for- 
get the kindness Mr. Frye and Mr. Henry showed us. All the phones 
were out of order. Mr. Henry went to my mother’s place the next 
morning after the storm and told Charley what happened so he got 
home after the storm. Then Mr. Frye and other neighbors came 
and plowed sod and built up the walls of our house again. Charley 
went to Utica and got more lumber and windows and in a few days 
we were back in our home. How many would go through the hard- 
ships we went through! 
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I sewed rags and made two rag carpets to cover the two floors of 
our sod house. After hoeing in the garden, helping milk the cows 
and taking care of the family I would sew rags together. I sat up 
many a night sewing the rags together on the machine and the next 
day the children would cut and roll them into balls. Then I would 
take them to the weaver and she would make my carpet. I made 
two 20-yard strips of carpet. They were one-yard wide and I would 
cut them into four strips five yards long and sew them together. 
When it was finished I would have a carpet 12 feet wide and 15 feet 
long and it just fit my two rooms. 

About 1906 the St. Elizabeth church was built. Charles M. Bell 
donated the land.!® When it was finished we had Rev. Vanderlip 
as pastor. He preached at Bethel church at eleven o'clock and at 
the St. Elizabeth at two o'clock. Jessie was organist and leader of 
the choir. Charley was superintendent. We had a good faithful 
crowd. We could always depend on Mr. Frye’s family to be there, 
they never failed. I was the head of all programs. Living so far 
apart I could not get all the children together to practice so I would 
get Claud, Leslie and Carl Frye, Robert, Alice and Gertrude Up- 
john, Don and Emily Henry and also Jessie, Roscoe and Warren Lee. 
We would give the church a good program. 

In 1906 we built the High Point schoolhouse "7 and it was so late 
in getting ready we could only have a three-month school that year. 
So I said I was going to move to Utica and put the children in 
school for nine months. That was Will’s last year in grammar school 
and I wanted him to graduate. Mr. Tom Nuttle rented me the 
building just north of the depot. I moved into Utica that fall. The 
neighbors said I could not make a living but after we got there I 
went to work sewing, and washing for other people. I had two 
boarders and I did washing for Mr. Earl Hoffer, editor of the Utica 
paper.!® And Will got $5.00 a week helping Mr. Hoffer in his office. 
We made a good living and had a very pleasant winter. The sum- 
mer of 1907 we sent Will to Wakeeney to Normal and he got a 
third-grade certificate for teaching school. In April, 1910, Glen 
Owen and Jessie were married. We put on a big wedding but it 


16. St. Elizabeth church was located on the SW% of the NW% Sec. 15, Tw p. 15S, 
R. 25 W, Trego county. Chas. Bell of the Sweetwater ranch gave the land and the church 
was named for his mother, Mary Elizabeth Bell, The church was a frame building about 
26x 40 feet. Well attended services were held until the early 1920’s. Later the building 
was moved and sold and then torn down. 


17. When the Lees and other families moved into the west part of the Pleasant Hill 
school district, the district was divided and a new district formed called High Point as it 
was on one of the high points of the county. The schoolhouse was on land owned by 
haar ag NE corner of NE% Sec. 26, Twp. 15S, R. 25 W. There is no longer a 
schooi there. 


18. Earl Hoffer was editor of the Utica Enterprise. 
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was a sad day for me as she was my oldest child, now leaving me. 
By then we had left our old sod house and moved into Mr. Brown’s 
frame house. We had to leave the sod house as the rats were so 
bad in the sod walls of the house. 

In August, 1910, Esther took sick and we called Dr. Atwood. A 
few days later her appendix broke. Dr. Atwood told me we must 
get her to the hospital right away. So we wrapped Esther in a 
sheet, took a pillow and went in Dr. Atwood’s car to his house in 
town. We put her on the doctor’s bed and waited until two o'clock 
in the morning and took the train out for Great Bend hospital. We 
had to change somewhere down the line and while we waited the 
doctor phoned the hospital to be at the depot with the ambulance.” 

We got to the hospital at ten o'clock and the doctors took the 
bandage off her bowels and said, “What did this?” I said I bathed 
her with turpentine and blistered her. We went to the operating 
room and when I left Esther cried. And soon a nurse came and 
said, “Mrs. Lee, you will have to stay with Esther until we get her 
asleep.” She put a white apron on me and tied a white cloth on 
my head and took me back to the operating room. Little Esther 
was so glad to see me there. I took her little hand and said to her, 
“Now you have a boil in your side and we brought you down to 
have it opened. You be a nice little girl, I will stay with you.” They 
opened her bowels and the pus ran out on the table. The doctors 
shook their heads. I was praying all the time. The doctors fixed 
her up and they rolled her out to her room. One doctor said to me, 
“Mrs. Lee, we expected to find her bowels all full of gangrene but 
there was none and the only reason I know is you used the turpen- 
tine. I think she will be all right.” 

I then went to the room and stayed by little Esther. That night 
I slept on the floor beside her bed. She was in a ward with four 
other persons. I had to stay with her for three weeks as she would 
not let me leave her only at night. I had a room close by, I went 
in the hospital at seven in the morning and left at six at night. I 
waited on the other patients, combed their hair and I just cared for 
that room and the hospital gave me my meals for my service. 

At the end of three weeks the doctor told me I could take Esther 
home so I wrote to the folks for one of them to come and carry 
Esther for me. So Will came to Great Bend and the next day we 
started for home. We got to Utica about five in the evening and it 
seemed the whole town was out to meet us. Charley could not take 


19. This transfer point was Hoisington, from which point a train formerly ran to 
Great Bend. 
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us home that evening so we stayed all night at John Smith’s home 
and the next day Charley came and took us home. Esther was very 
weak and the doctor said not to let her be on her feet before ten 
days, so we carried her from place to place. 

Then the 23rd of September we had our sale. We sold the farm 
and all the cattle, horses and chickens and farm machinery but one 
team and the boys’ horse and buggy. We rented a place in Arnold 
of Mr. N. S. Ream and the family moved to Arnold. Charley had 
to husk the corn which took him a couple of months. I started a 
restaurant. The house had four bed rooms, dining room and kitchen. 
I had two roomers and boarders, Hilda Preston and Laura Stewart. 
I gave Cora Giess her dinner and Guy Luckey took his meals with 
us. That was the first taste of life for the Lee family, we all enjoyed 
that winter very much, We would get together and work out a 
program for the Literary. One time we were going to have the 
animal song, “We Went to the Animal Fair.” At the same time Guy 
Luckey and my three boys were practicing a number out in the 
lumber yard and would not tell us what it was. Will said, “Mama, 
put our number on just ahead of yours.” So I did and when we 
went to the Literary that night and called for the boys’ song what 
did they sing but the animal song. It almost spoiled our program. 

About Christmas of 1910, we decided we were going to California 
where my children could get a better education. Reams had been 
talking California all winter, so we had our sales together. I wrote 
to Will, Glenn and Jessie. Did they want to go? Of course, they 
said yes. We packed a big box that weighed 500 pounds with the 
last of our things and that big box went on our tickets. We bought 
11 tickets—ten whole ones and one-half ticket and I wrote Glenn 
and Jessie to meet us in Pueblo April 1, 1911. 

We had a day stop over at Salt Lake City. We got off the train 
and went to the hotel, cleaned up and took a sight-seeing bus and 
rode for two or three hours. The next day about noon we went to 
the train. There was another family from Colorado on the train 
and their family and ours and two or three men were the only 
people on the train. It was the first train out of Salt Lake City on 
the D. R. G. railroad that spring. We had a nice time on the train 
but had to wait eight hours one time until the snow slide could be 
cleared off and another time six hours. On the 8th of April about 
two in the morning we landed in Oroville and there the train 
stopped 30 minutes to let us get something to eat and some coffee. 
We had been on the train so long we ran out of food. Then about 
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two in the afternoon we got into Oakland. I felt like I was in the 
Garden of Eden, everything full of bloom, everything so green and 
pretty. 

We got room in a hotel for the night and the next day Charley 
and I started out to get some place to live. We went to several real 
estate offices and the first thing they would ask was, “Have you any 
young children?” We told them we had two girls seven and nine 
years and the man would say, “We can’t rent to you with small 
children.” Along in the afternoon I got mad. I said, “What do you 
want us to do with those little girls, throw them in the bay?” Then 
he said, “I am sorry lady but we have a four room duplex if you 
would like that.” I said, “We can’t stay in a hotel with this crowd,” 
so he rented us the duplex at $25 a month. 

Charley and I went to a second-hand store and bought a three- 
burner gas plate, three bedsteads and a bureau and the man de- 
livered them to the duplex. Charley went to the depot and got a 
man to take our baggage to the duplex. I went to the store to buy 
our groceries. I walked in and said, “I would like five loaves of 
bread, one peck of potatoes.” He said, “We sell our potatoes by the 
pound.” When I asked him what was the price of anything, he 
would say two bits or four bits. I was stumped again. Well I got 
my groceries and gave him a $20 bill and he ran to the back of the 
store to see the manager if the bill was good, At last he came back 
and gave me my change in gold. It was the first time I had seen 
gold money. And from that time for several years there was nothing 
but gold, except when someone came from the East. And there 
were no pennies. If your bill was 42 cents you would pay 40 cents 
but if it was 43 cents they would get the 45 cents. 

Everything was so different from what we were used to that it 
took a few weeks to get adjusted. Two Sundays we went on the 
ferry boat to San Francisco and spent the day in Golden Gate Park 
—a wonderful place to spend the day. It was the first time we had 
been on a big boat. The children went from top to bottom looking 
at everything. And what a day they had in the park, There were 
flowers from almost every nation and in the zoo all kinds of animals. 
That evening we were so tired we could hardly get home, leave the 
ferry building, catch a train and ride a long ways across Oakland. 

We stayed one month in Oakland, then we went to Hollister, 
where there was plenty of work for all of us. We got to Hollister 
the 12th of May. At Hollister there was the largest hay barn in 
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California so Charley came in one day and said, “Hattie, I am going 
out in the fields to work in the hay—give me a comfort and pillow.” 
About two hours later Will came and got a comfort and a pillow 
and so on until all my men and pillows had gone to the hay field. 

The 27th of May my first grandbaby was born. I took care of 
Jessie and baby until she was able to take care of herself. Then 
the three girls, Ella, Esther and Lillian and myself went out to Mr. 
Richinsons and went to cutting apricots. We got 10 cents a 40-lb. 
box. Ella and I cut cots and the two little girls made $1.00 a piece 
taking care of the small children the women had to bring with them. 
We soon got so we could cut 20 boxes a day and by me helping Ella 
some she would cut 20 boxes. We worked in the cots about two 
weeks. 

The boss came to me and said, “Mrs. Lee, will you go out in the 
yard and double trays?” When the first cots are half dry they dump 
the apricots, two trays on one so as to get more trays for the cutting 
shed. I said, “How much are you paying?” The boss said, “I will 
give $2.75 per day and furnish a boy to help.” So I put on my big 
hat, went out in the yard and doubled trays. I stayed at that until 
the cot season was over. The apple harvest came next. The boss 
asked me to sort apples. He had sold the apples to a packer in 
San Jose. The way we sorted apples was a board with three holes 
in it, big, medium, and small. I sat all day poking apples at those 
holes. A boy set the box of apples on the table and took them away. 
I sorted apples about two weeks at $2.75 per day. 

All this time the boys were working in the orchard too. Next 
came prunes. They are dipped in hot lye water and put on trays. 
When they were dry about half and were well wrinkled the Boss 
put me to doubling trays again. And at last the pears came and then 
I sorted pears the same as apples. 

While we were busy in the fruit Charley went with a land agent 
over in Stanislaw county at Patterson and bought ten acres of land 
two miles from the town. We bought a team, harness and wagon 
and drove through a range of mountains to Patterson. It took us 
two days. Now we were in the San Joaquin valley. Patterson was 
a Spanish land grant and Thomas Patterson inherited it from his 
father. So in 1910 he started and laid out Patterson. There were 
13,000 acres in the grant. 

So we landed there September 19, 1911. It was a new place. 
There were few houses there. They were building the grammar 
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school, putting side walks and water lines. And there was plenty 
of work. I told Charley I had enough of building up new places 
and I would not move onto the ten acres and live in a tent all 
through the rainy season while we built something to call home. 
So we rented a building and started a restaurant. The building was 
30 x 82 feet with a partition across the back for the kitchen and a 
washroom and toilet in the corner of the back. So we went to work. 
We were close to the Standard Oil station pipe line. There was a 
crew of 20 working at the station. The crew signed up with us. 
There were about 20 other men came to our restaurant besides my 
family and transients. Roscoe and a girl I hired, waited on tables 
and kept the dining room nice. Ella and Esther and Lillian washed 
dishes and I did the cooking. We served short orders for breakfast 
and family style dinner and supper. Will got a job in the lumber 
yard and he paid his board too. And as my other men folks worked 
they paid their board also. They kept their beet wages but paid 
board. I took care of their clothes and they slept at home. We had 
two tents in the back to sleep in. We made good money. Charley 
kept books and ran errands. 

But in March, 1914, I got quite ill and had to go to Modesto hos- 
pital. I had a fibroid tumor and the doctor said it would go to 
cancer if it was not removed. So I had a major operation and was 
in the hospital six weeks, I had to lie low that summer. When I 
came out and got strong enough to look around I sold the restaurant 
to a Mrs. Martha Bishop and we went into a brand new house, all 
modern, seven rooms, bath, toilet and two lots and there we stayed 
until 1945. 

I had a bad heart attack in 1931 and was in the hospital from 
April to September. Charley rented an apartment in Modesto and 
came out to the hospital every night. He would spend the hour 
reading the paper to me. And then in 19385 Charley got so he 
could not swallow (pipe cancer). I rode around in a wheel chair 
and tried to do things for him. He got so thin his bones almost 
rattled but he was so patient and good. He bore his suffering alone 
and never complained. He was 81 on December 9, 1935, and died 
January 9, 1936. Roscoe died of liver trouble in 1945. 

I am so glad we came to California. The children finished their 
schooling and three graduated from high school and all have nice 
homes and good jobs. I live with Jessie and Will, and Warren lives 
nearby on the same acre of land in Sacramento. Both houses are 
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modern, everything nice. I expect to spend the rest of my life here. 
I have been a Christian for 67 years and kept my children in the 
church and I have a fine family and I am so proud of them. 

Now you have a part of my life and I hope there will be a few 
stars in my crown when I get to heaven. And the one thing I 
regret is that I should have been a man. Mr. Lee and I lived to- 
gether 48 years. He was a very kind and gentle man, whom every 
one liked and respected, a perfect gentleman. And when I pass on 
I will be shipped back to Patterson and laid beside him. I have my 
lot there. So this is the end of my life story. 





The Connecticut Kansas Colony 


Letrers OF CHarves B. Lines TO THE NEw Haven (Conn.) 
Dairy PaLtLaprumM—Concluded 


Compiled and Edited by ALBERTA PANTLE 
III. Tue Letrers, May 23-Aucust 23, 1856 


Wasuonsa, K. T., May 23d, 1856. 

ESSRS. Eprrors.—Since the mail left this morning we have 

received important intelligence by the return of our messenger 
from Topeka. He reports that our committee sent first, after be- 
ing arrested, as before stated, were taken to Lecompton and are 
still detained as prisoners. They have been in durance one week, 
very much to their personal damage and annoyance, and yet it 
does not appear that they have committed any crime. We are 
further informed that they will probably be released to-day. 

It appears that early Wednesday morning the U. S. Marshal 
brought his forces to the brow of one of the high bluffs overlooking 
Lawrence, planted his guns there and proceeded with a posse 
of twelve men into the city. They called at the “Free State Hotel” 
and ordered a dinner, saying they were about to make certain 
arrests. They were not resisted, having previously given notice 
that in any event they should respect life and property. Three 
arrests were made, after which Sheriff Jones gave notice to the 
mob, who had now entered place in full force, that the Hotel had 
been pronounced by the Court a nuisance, and must be demolished. 
Whereupon they proceeded in the first place to remove some articles 
of furniture, which was the private property of Mr. Eldridge, the 
keeper of the Hotel, but they did not proceed far before they 
seemed to regard this as rather a tedious operation and abandoned 
it. They then attempted to batter the walls by firing cannon; but 
not succeeding in this, set fire to the building and burned it to the 
ground. They then proceeded to the two printing offices, the type 
and presses of which had also been declared nuisances, and de- 
stroyed them, breaking up the presses and throwing them into the 
river, while they scattered the type in the streets. Subsequent to 
this, Gov. Robinson’s house was several time[s] fired and put out 
again, but finally burned down, with all its contents. 

Before commencing the destruction of property the arms were 
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demanded whereupon Gen. Pomeroy give up all he could control, 
and pointed out where some of the cannon were secreted, and gave 
them up also,—for which latter operation he has been very much 
censured, although he is understood to plead in justification the 
hope entertained by him that by that means he would be able to 
save the Hotel. The women and children generally left the place 
before the posse entered, as did many of the men, secreting their 
rifles as best they could, before leaving—it having been generally 
agreed that as the invasion was under the forms of United States 
authority, no resistance should be made. After the destruction of 
the Hotel and printing presses,®* private houses were ransacked to 
some extent in search of arms; a few only were found, which of 
course were taken away, and thus ended the long expected attack 
upon Lawrence. 

Previous to the descent upon that city, a great number of horses 
were stolen, and in some instances forcibly taken from the people 
by the mob, in justification of which it is now declared that the 
Territory was under “Martial Law.” In one instance a man from 
Ohio, with several passengers in his wagon, was detained by some 
half dozen armed men at or near Lecompton, and required to give 
up his horses, which he refused to do. He was asked if he had any 
arms, to which he replied, yes, two as good and strong as the Lord 
ever gave to man, and added if you will throw down your weapons 
I will thrash the whole of you. They concluded to let him pass, 
but told him that a mile and half further on, he would be stopped 
and his horses taken from him, whereupon he called upon Gov. 
Shannon, who was an old acquaintance, and procured a pass for 
himself and company. After arriving at Leavenworth he was sum- 
moned before the Committee of Congress and testified to what had 
transpired and a copy of his “pass” was taken, illustrating the nature 
of free government in this part of the world. 

Several murders have been committed during the siege—teams 
detained, and many other annoyances imposed upon the people. 
After the news of the burning at Lawrence was received, the people 
of Topeka hourly expected to be visited in a similar way, but dis- 
patches were received to the [effect] that no further molestation 
would be offered unless it was found that decided preparations 
were being made for an armed resistance. It would therefore ap- 
pear that the prompt refusal of our company upon three different 
appeals from that locality to their call, under the circumstances, 


57. The presses of The Kansas Herald of Freedom and The Kansas Free State were 
destroyed by the border ruffians. 
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has saved them and us from the humiliating and embarrassing 
predicament of a hostile attitude towards the Government of the 
United States, and the consequences, we have reason to suppose, 
would in that event have followed. It is quite evident that the 
enemies of a Free State, in Kanzas, have been in some sense saga- 
cious in cloaking their proceedings with the over garments of the 
“general government”’—but it remains to be seen how far the 
people of the country who make, and have the power to unmake 
the government, will consent to be a party to such proceedings. 

A part of the plan of the Missourians, often openly avowed, is 
to discourage Free State settlers who are here from remaining in 
the Territory, and others from coming in. I have myself heard 
“highly respectable” citizens of Missouri state distinctly that they 
cheerfully surrender all claim to Nebraska, but feel that in order 
to keep up the equilibrium between the two parties, it is no more 
than fair that Kanzas should be a slave State, and that they feel 
injured (poor souls) whenever emigrants from the North pass 
through their State, bound here. It will be quite natural to enquire 
what next? and what is to be the end of these monstrous proceed- 
ings? It is difficult for us to decide, and of course still more diffi- 
cult for you, but I think two things are becoming more and more 
apparent to some minds, in both parties. Many of the pro-slavery 
party despair of enforcing the infamous laws of the bogus Legis- 
lature, and well they may,—while few of the most decided friends 
of a Free State, feel in doubt whether the organization of a State 
Government at the time and under the circumstances was a ju- 
dicious movement. It is understood that Gov. Robinson is in 
custody and will be tried before the U. S. District Court, in the 
Territory, for treason, and some think he and several others will 
be hung, but such an event will not be likely to transpire. 

We feel highly gratified that we, as a company, have been thus 
far preserved from any rash or inconsiderate movements, resulting 
in embarrassments and perhaps more serious consequences, al- 
though our escape has been a narrow one, as many of the younger 
men upon several occasions felt that they ought to go to the scene 
of the disturbances and help their friends, but since the events 
before described have become known, there is a very general con- 
viction that we have done wisely in pursuing the course decided 
upon, and in no degree jeopardized our character for bravery or 
sound Free State principles. 

By the foregoing statement it will be seen that we still want men. 
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Kanzas can be and must be organized with a Free Constitution, 
whether the present State Government is sustained or not, and 
unless the United States authorities are completely controlled by 
the Slave Power and wilfully permit and cause the entire sub- 
version of all equality of rights among the actual settlers, there 
need be no fear for the result. Let the people come then, promptly, 
fearlessly, and resolved to locate, and all difficulties will ultimately 
vanish—Jehovah will triumph and the people will be free.—L. 

P. S—Our messenger informs us that Mr. H. A. Wilcox, known in 
Connecticut as having been connected with the organization of our 
company, has been appointed by the Common Council of Topeka, 
or a Council of War, as agent for Kanzas, to go East and collect 
funds, obtain assistance, &c. We know nothing in regard to this 
appointment and hope that our friends in Connecticut will pro- 
ceed with caution in the matter and be satisfied before they act. 
As soon as we can possibly ascertain the facts we will communicate 
them.** 


WausonsEE, K.T., May 30th, 1856. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—Since my last communication, our committe, 
Messrs. Wm. Mitchell, Jr., of Middletown, and J. P. Root’ of 
New Hartford, who had been arrested, have returned to our camp. 


It appears, as before stated, that they were on the road a few 
miles this side of Lawrence, in company with two others who had 
been on the same errand, when they were suddenly pounced upon 
by a company of about sixteen men, rushing from a cabin near the 
road, firing and commanding them to surrender. The two others, 
being on horses, made good their escape, while our friends, on 
mules, faced their assailants and inquired for what purpose they 
were interrupted. The officer in command informed them that he 
was acting under instructions from the United States Marshal, 
which were to detain all persons passing over the road, and he 
offered to show them his authority if they would go with him to 


58. New Haven Daily Palladium, June 9, 1856. 


59. Joseph Pomeroy Root was born April 23, 1826, at Greenwich, Mass., the son of 
John and Lucy (Reynolds) Root. He was married Se ptember 10, 1851, to Frances Eveline 
Alden. They had five sons. He studied medicine and practiced throughout his life when 
he was not holding public office. He served in the Connecticut legislature in 1855. In- 
tensely antislavery he became actively engaged in the Free-State cause soon after coming 
to Wabaunsee. In 1856 he was chairman of the Free-State executive committee and served 
in the territorial senate the next year. from Wyandotte, whence he had moved his family. 
Dr. Root helped locate the Topeka-Nebraska City road and then went East in the fall of 
1856 to solicit aid for the Kansas settlers. In 1859 he was elected lieutenant governor of 
the new state. During the Civil War he served first as surgeon of the 2d Kansas cavalry 
and later as medical director of the Army of the Frontier. On September 15, 1870, Presi- 
dent Grant appointed him minister to Chile where he gained popularity by his labors in 
improving the — er conditions of that country. Returning to Kansas in 1873, he served 
as eee general Kansas under Governor St. John. Dr. Root died at Wyandotte, July 
20, 1885.—James P. Root, Root Genealogical Records, 1600-1870 . New York, 
1870), p. 477; Dumas Malone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography (New Yok, 1935), 
v. 16, pp. 150, 151. 
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the camp. After consulting together for a few moments, they de- 
cided to surrender, and were conducted to a small cabin, where 
they were guarded by about a dozen soldiers. In the morning 
they were taken to the camp, and questioned very closely by String- 
fellow, who appeared to be the master spirit of the gang. They 
were required to give up their arms, consisting of three revolvers 
and a bowie knife, and also their papers. 

Mr. Mitchell had in his possession three letters belonging to one 
of our company, which he had taken from the Post Office in Law- 
rence, with a written order from the owner. He objected to giving 
up the letters, showing the order he had for them, but they took 
them, notwithstanding, and remanded the prisoners to their cabin, 
where they were detained from Friday night until the next Wednes- 
day morning. During this period, several others were brought in 
under similar circumstances, and detained, no accusation being 
made against any of them. One gentleman had arrived in Law- 
rence only a few days before, bringing with him in money, land 
warrants, and other valuables, about $5,000. He left his trunks 
at a boarding house in the city, which were broken open by the 
mob after the burning of the hotel, and robbed, so that after be- 
ing discharged he was nearly destitute. This gentleman was taken 
while quietly reconnoitering the country in pursuit of a location. 

Brown, the editor of the “Herald of Freedom,” and another gentle- 
man,” were brought into camp, accompanied by their wives, 
during the stay of our committee, charged with “treason,” and 
the scene when the ladies were compelled to leave their husbands, 
was very affecting. These men were subsequently taken to Le- 
compton for trial, while the other seven were discharged upon 
the entrance of the “posse” into Lawrence. Our men received but 
one of their mules, and he nearly dead with the hard use and 
neglect he had been subjected to.—They could not obtain the 
letters, and but one of their pistols. The owner of the letters is 
expecting money from home, and has reason to believe that there 
are remittances for him in the stolen letters. It is known that these 
letters were in the hands of Stringfellow,*! but whether they will 
ever be received by the owner, is of course uncertain. Atchison, 
late president of the Senate of the United States, was frequently 


60. The other gentleman was Gaius Jenkins, an active Free-Stater who had settled at 
Lawrence in the fall of 1855. He was killed by James H. Lane on June 3, 1858, in a 
dispute over a claim. 

61. There were two Stringfellows actively engaged in the Proslavery cause in 1856. 
They were Benjamin F. Stringfellow, a lawyer, who later settled in Atchison, and his brother, 
Dr. John H. Stringfellow, editor of the Squatter Sovereign in Atchison. 
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in the camp, and both he and Stringfellow, harangued the “posse” 
before leaving, and marched into Lawrence with them. 

The prisoners, being discharged about the time of the descent 
upon the city, proceeded on to the hills in the vicinity, and wit- 
nessed the destruction. They also saw groups of women and 
children sitting upon the bluffs, from which they could distinctly 
see their own dwellings, and their neighbors’, pillaged by the mob. 
Our committee went to Lecompton, and endeavored to obtain some 
satisfaction for the detention and robberies to which they had been 
subjected, but to no purpose. The officer promised them that 
everything should be returned, and paid for one of the pistols, 
but no further indemnification has yet been received. It should 
be borne in mind that this “posse” of the Marshal, so called, were 
made up chiefly of soldiers recently arrived in the Territory from 
the South, together with the “Kickapoo Rangers,” and a few others 
from Missouri, and the proslavery districts in the Territory. The 
emigrants who come here from the East are uniformly bona fide 
settlers, who bring their cattle and ploughs with them, take up 
land, and go to work, with here and there a few who visit the 
Territory for purposes of business, or to examine the country with 
a view of finding a location for future settlement. Southern gentle- 
men come in as soldiers, bring no implements of industry, and 
engage in no employment. 

They are camped out, and under military organization, thus 
occupying the position of invaders, according to the doctrine 
laid down in the proclamation of the President of the United States. 
But these invaders are at once enrolled by the U.S. Marshal, and 
by him employed to aid in making certain arrests and destroying 
the property of real citizens of the Territory, beginning their 
work as his “posse,” and ending it after discharged by him, in 
the depradations of a lawless and irresponsible mob, and for all 
these services they are paid two dollars per day out of the treasury 
of the United States, and provided also with rations, including 
a liberal supply of whiskey. Let your democratic citizens, who 
vote to sustain the present Administration, distinctly understand 
this, that emigrants from Connecticut, who have located in this 
Territory, and purchased cattle and farming implements, are 
forcibly detained while quietly passing over the road, with no 
charges made against them,—robbed of their property, and pre- 
vented from pursuing their labor upon the soil,—and that the 
men who detain them, and rob them, invading even the sacred 
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rights of private correspondence through the U.S. mail, are in- 
vaders from another section of the country, who do not pretend 
to have come here to locate, and, what is more monstrous than all, 
that these depredators are paid for their services by your own 
government. 

Our committee had frequent conversation with a number of 
these Southern patriots, many of whom complain that they have 
been deceived, and that they wish themselves home, and intend 
to go the first opportunity. They acknowledge that they are in 
the wrong, and say they are ashamed to be caught in such business. 
Some of these men were well educated, and appear like gentlemen, 
while by far the larger portion were of a very different character, 
most of them young, and either whimpering with a desire to see their 
mothers, or complaining for the want of whiskey, their officers 
having been compelled to restrict their allowance in order to keep 
them in subjection. Stringfellow was repeatedly seen by our men, 
badly disguised by a too free use of whiskey. 

It is understood that this encampment is for the present broken 
up, BUT THAT THESE SOUTHERN COMPANIES, TO THE NUMBER OF ABOUT 
FIVE HUNDRED MEN, ARE TO REMAIN IN THE TERRITORY UNTIL SLAVERY 
IS ESTABLISHED HERE. It may require a longer sojourn than they 
anticipate. They may meet with more difficulties if they attempt 
to repeat the depredations already enacted. How monstrous all 
these things appear to a thinking man. Wrong heaped upon wrong, 
the most sacred rights of free citizens despised and trampled in the 
dust, and all for the purpose of fastening upon this young Territory 
a gigantic, WHOLESALE WRONG, frowned upon and condemned by 
the whole civilized world. If there should be fighting, (which 
may God in his mercy prevent,) there is no doubt as to the result. 
A well informed citizen of Southern Missouri, passing through 
our community a few days since with a drove of cows, stated 
that beyond the immediate western border of the State, a majority 
of Missouri are in sympathy with the Free State movement, and 
if a general fight should ever take place on the impending diff- 
culty, more recruits would be found in favor of freedom than 
on the other side. IF THE Unrrep States GovERNMENT WOULD 
WITHDRAW THEIR ACTIVE SYMPATHY WITH THE PRO-SLAVERY PARTY, 
AND DISMISS THEIR OFFICIALS WHO ARE CONTINUALLY PROSTITUTING 
THEIR FUNCTIONS TO THE BEHESTS OF THE SLAVE POWER, THE QUES- 
TION WOULD SOON BE SETILED, TRUTH TRIUMPH, AND THE PEOPLE 
BE FREE. 





Charles Burrill Lines of New Haven, Conn., organizer of the Connecticut 

Kansas colony and writer of these letters, was active in the affairs of 

Kansas and Wabaunsee from the arrival of the colony in April, 1856, 
until his death at Wabaunsee in 1899. 





William Mitchell, Jr., of Middletown, Conn., member of the Connecticut 

Kansas colony who became captain of its “Prairie Guard,” was also 

prominent in Kansas affairs until his death at Wabaunsee in 1903. A 

son, the late William |. Mitchell, devised the state in 1953 a near-by 

30-acre tract of hill pasture known as Mount Mitchell, as a memorial to 

the colony. Courtesy Maude J. Mitchell, Wabaunsee, daughter of 
William Mitchell, Jr. 
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We have but one mail in a week, and our last budget from this 
locality was returned yesterday, after one week’s absence. We 
know not how to account for the circumstances, but many of our 
company think that the Postmasters intend to cut off all communi- 
cation with the East, thus denying to us the privileges of the U. S. 
mail for the past week. We hope this matter may be hereafter 
explained, as it would be an unendurable aggravation of our annoy- 
ances to feel that these interesting epistles from this far off country 
were to be “arrested” and imprisoned on the way, or sent back to 
us, when they are especially designed for you. 

We had the first regular parade of the “Prairie Guard” on Mon- 
day last, for the purpose of welcoming back to our camp, Capt. 
Mitchell, who had been elected to the command of the company 
while he was imprisoned among the Georgia, South Carolina, 
Missouri, U.S. Marshal “posse.” We were not exactly in uniform, 
except as every member dressed, in every particular, different from 
all the others. Our music consisted of “Geo. Coe’s” band, Mr. 
Coe himself being the leader, with no other members present, 
and beating time upon a tin milk pan. The company performed 
exceedingly well, especially in the firing and music. Capt. Mitchell 
was received about midway between his “claim” and the “Big 
Tent,” when a salute was fired, after which the company were 
marched to “Mr. Bisbee’s Spring,” in the vicinity, where a collation 
of cold water was served by the “music,” assisted by the orderly 
sergeant, with another tin pan. After the entertainment, the com- 
pany marched under command of Lieut. Burgess, in a hollow 
square, to the camp, Capt. Mitchell, accompanied by Doct. Root, 
being “imprisoned” within the square. On arriving at the com- 
pany tent, Capt. Mitchell was welcomed and recognized as the 
Captain of the company in a “right smart” speech from the orderly 
sergeant, which was feelingly responded to by the Captain. 
Speeches were also made by Dr. Root, and others, after which a 
salute was fired and the company dismissed. We then held a 
meeting and heard a statement from the committee just returned 
from durance vile, which stirred our Yankee blood not a little. 

We are at work ploughing, planting and making cabins. Our 
greatest need this Fall will be the funds for building a church, a 
school house and a hotel. If by any means we are able to con- 
struct these buildings, it will furnish employment for our men, 
and when the work is completed, constitute a decided attraction 
to the place, and lay the foundations for its future character and 
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success. Our plans from the outset have contemplated all these 
things, and we still hope to realize our expectation. We have 
not yet decided upon a name for our future city, but hope to soon. 
In the meantime, persons wishing to correspond with residents 
here, should address them at Waubonsee, K. T.—L.® 


SHUNGANUNGA Mowunp,® K. T., ON THE PRAIRIE 
SouTH OF Topeka, June 10th, 1856. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—This letter is being written on the summit 
of one of the high mounds of Kanzas, near the road from Lawrence, 
west, commonly called the “California Road.” We are here on 
our way to Kanzas City, for the purpose of hauling up our steam 
engine and saw mill. We left our home yesterday morning, and ex- 
pect to be absent two weeks. We take provisions with us, and 
at the proper time, “heave to,” as the sailors say, kindle a fire and 
cook our meals, giving the cattle opportunity to feed at the same 
time. Having finished my dinner, and resorted for a few moments 
to this quiet spot, where the surrounding country for a great dis- 
tance presents a delightful view in every direction, and where a 
cool refreshing breeze gives cheerfulness to the place, it seemed 
natural to bring into requisition my patent loaded pen, which, al- 
ways at hand, will furnish the means of covering an entire sheet 
of paper, without recourse to an inkstand. 

The view from this point is the finest I have as yet enjoyed in 
the Territory. The prairie is now “dressed in living green,” and 
as far as human vision can extend, is one continued lawn, rolling 
like the swell of the ocean, with the tall grass waving under the 
influence of the gentle summer breeze that is always enjoyed here 
at this season. The view is only broken by here and there an Indian 
settlement, with some trifling improvements, and in the distance 
beyond the “Reserve,” a few scattered cabins of newly arrived 
emigrants, together with the creeks and streams, skirted with wood, 
that add variety and beauty to the landscape. We camped last 
night near a stream, and after supper removed the baggage from 
our wagons and fixed them for lodging, by spreading hay over 
the bottom. With the aid of a few blankets, our beds were pre- 
pared, and we enjoyed a first rate night’s rest, our cattle luxuriating, 
in the very finest open pasture, all “free gratis.” This is a fine 
country to travel in at this season, as you are subject to no expense 

62. New Haven Daily Palladium, June 23, 1856. 


63. Shunganunga mound is another name for Burnett’s mound at the southwestern edge 
of present Topeka. 
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for your animals, and can easily take your public house along with 
you. 

These mounds by the way are objects of interest to the Indians, 
as they are in the habit of selecting the highest peaks as places of 
sepulture for their “Chiefs,” and beneath the spot where I now 
sit, repose, in all probability, the ashes of some ancient red man, 
who in his day figured as a leader in their councils, and a champion 
in their battles. But now a pile of stones is all we see to remind 
us that he ever lived. Below, three Indians are now passing on 
horses. They are dressed in the usual fantastic style,—perhaps 
rather more so than common, as they have just returned from 
Union Town, where they, with the others of their tribe, have been 
paid their semi-annual allowance by the Government. They are 
well supplied with whiskey, and very civilly invited our men to 
drink with them. 

The man* (“mankind I crave your pardon”) who so bru- 
tally shot down Barber, one of the best of men, who had done no 
wrong, is still permitted to act as the agent of the Government 
for this tribe of Indians, and is now at Union Town, paying them 
off. Perhaps we expect too much in looking for the dismissal of 


any Government official in this country, however infamous his con- 
duct, because there is no proof that can be made available, and 
the absence of any acknowledged government prevent the people 
from securing such proof. 


ON THE Roan, Wednesday, June 11, ’56. 

It is a lovely morning. The sun, in all its glory, is just rising 
out of the eastern horizon, and your correspondent has just arisen 
from his excellent bed of hay, in our wagon, after enjoying an- 
other night’s quiet and refreshing repose. Our teamsters are gather- 
ing their cattle, and after breakfast we shall again be on our way. 
One of our company, a young man of the right stamp, from Durham, 
who is along with us and serves as teamster, cook and chamber- 
maid, is so delighted with this rustic out-door life, that he says 
if he should ever return East, he should be disposed even there 
to adopt the same mode, and there are many among us who would 
heartily concur with him. But to resume the subject on hand,— 
when we camped last evening, for want of a candle I could not 
improve the time after dark, and can only write now by running 
along ahead of the teams, thus gaining time, and sitting on the 


64. Although George W. Clarke was indicted for the killing of Thomas Barber, a Free- 
Stater, it was not proved that he actually fired the fatal shot. 
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bank by the wayside to improve it,—and also the time gained 
while the cattle are grazing, after eating my own allowance in a 
hurry. We are informed, and think the information reliable, that 
the President has given orders to Col. Sumner ® to disband all the 
armed companies in the Territory, without delay, and that he is 
now engaged in that important work. 

This, of course, will “spike the guns” of these Southern invaders, 
and we hope, eventually, restore peace to the country. At all events, 
it is a step in the right direction, and if followed up, will, in some 
measure, relieve the U.S. Government from the responsibility of 
permitting armed bodies of men from the South to come here, 
and, when here, be enlisted by their own Marshal, to impose 
heavy burdens upon the people too grievious to be borne, instead 
of being expelled forthwith, in accordance with the proclamation 
of the President. We are also informed that Whitfield has gathered 
a large force, and is now in the field, and that detachments of his 
men, with others, have recently plundered the village of Ossawat- 
tomie, very much after the manner pursued at Lawrence, extending 
their robberies so far as to take ladies’ rings from their ears. 

Captain Walker, a free state man, has also a company of men 
under arms, gathered by him since the descent upon Lawrence. 
He has been a prominent actor in all the movements here from 
the first, and a sufferer, also. He has been for some weeks obliged 
to be away from his house, and of course to leave his family with- 
out protection. The blood-hounds of the slave power are after 
him, and being a brave man, and conscious of no crime, he has 
raised a force as the only means of defending his rights and pre- 
serving the peace of the community. But our greatest difficulty 
now is at Kansas City and Westport, both of which places are in 
Missouri. Here the excitement is intense, and in the vicinity of 
Westport, about four miles from Kansas City, there are armed 
men along the road who have established a regular system of 
highway robbery, as can easily be shown by reference to facts. 

We called last evening near where we camped, upon Mr. Root, 
from Meriden, who came out with us, but being unwell, could 
not proceed further, and therefore took up a claim in this vicinity. 
He informed us that in returning from Kanzas City last week 
with a load of boxes containing wearing apparel and other goods, 


65. Col. Edwin V. Sumner was a prominent figure in Kansas territorial affairs. As 
commander of Fort Leavenworth in 1856, he attempted to preserve order, disbanded Free- 
State and Proslavery parties as the occasion demanded and, by order of President Pierce, 
dispersed the Free-State legislature in Topeka on July 4, 1856.—Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, v. 8 (1903-1904), p. 346. 
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together with provisions, he was joined by a young man by the 
name of Barlow, also from Meriden, and that when a little out of 
Westport they were stopped by a company of armed men number- 
ing about 60. Barlow was first secured, and after being questioned 
as to his views on the subject of a Free State, he was taken to the 
woods to be hung, a rope being placed around his neck for that 
purpose when he was first arrested. Soon after Barlow was out 
of sight in the woods, another company came to Mr. Root, the 
leader asking him whether he was in favor of making Kansas a 
Slave or Free State. He promptly replied, a Free State; when 
they at once told him that he had only fifteen minutes to live. 
A rope was put upon his neck and he was led away also to be 
hung. He made no resistance, but followed them quietly to the 
spot designated under an adjoining tree. One of the most respect- 
able looking of the company, flung the rope over a limb and drew 
it tight. He was then asked if his [sic] wished to leave any word 
for his family and replied he should be glad to have them to 
know what had become of him. He says he felt no fear, for he 
told them he should not be harmed, as he felt his soul was safe.— 
After some hesitation they released him upon his assurance that 
he did not intend to injure them. 

In the meantime however, they broke open his boxes, trunk, 
and bureau, and scattered their contents in every direction. They 
did not find anything in their search, which they were disposed to 
take except a quantity of provisions and a shotgun, the latter of 
which they retained. 

About this time Mr. Barlow appeared and Mr. Root requested 
him to help him gather up and repack his goods, but he said he 
was not permitted to do so, and that he was going to return im- 
mediately to the East. Mr. Root then reloaded his goods and 
proceeded on his way, being joined soon by another man. After 
passing a few miles they were again stopped by two persons, to 
whom they did not yield but warned them to touch them at their 
peril. They were not molested, and finally returned in safety to 
their homes. Mr. Root is one of the most peaceable and excellent 
of men, and in his general character and deportment without re- 
proach. This is not a solitary case—Many are served the same 
way every day. 

We know of a large number who have been robbed of horses, 
oxen, provisions and other valuable goods, and this is done by 
arrangement and system. It is now confined chiefly to the extreme 
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Eastern border of the Territory, near Westport. It is said to be 
impossible to go through that place without being stopped. As 
we are destined for that place, we inquire of those we meet, all of 
whom concur in advising us not to attempt going there. I sup- 
pose there never was a more outrageous system of highway rob- 
bery among Arabs, than is now being daily perpetrated in this 
Territory. It is unnecessary to give further details although sheets 
of paper could be covered in so doing.—We learn that at Kanzas 
City the owner of the hotel has been compelled to sell out to save 
his building from being burned, and that merchants favorable to 
the Free State cause have been compelled to leave their stores and 
go down the river. 

We are now in Lawrence, and shall remain over night before we 
decide what course to pursue. I am writing in Mr. Hutinchon’s 
[sic] office, in full view of the ruins of the Free State Hotel, and 
after conversing with citizens here in reference to the plundering 
of private houses, it is hard to believe that we live in the country 
for whose liberty Washington and his compatriots fought, and 
martyrs among them bled and died. The only comfort in the 
case must be found in resorting to the foundation of our faith, 
where we find the assurance that God can cause the wrath of 
man to praise him.—L.® 

LEAVENWORTH, June 13, 1556. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We left Lawrence yesterday noon for Leaven- 
worth, with a view of proceeding down the river to “Kanzas City,” 
leaving our teams at Leavenworth, and freighting our engine, mill, 
&c., from Kanzas City, up, at an extra expense of at least $100, 
and all because it is not safe to go over the usually traveled road 
to Kanzas City. We camped last night on the road that has been 
a good deal infested with these border ruffian guerilla parties, 
but it is now clear. 

We started at 4 o'clock, and at about 5, met Col. Sumner in his 
carriage, who stopped us to inquire whether we were leaving the 
country. He seemed earnest, and somewhat anxious, evidently 
making the inquiry from the suspicion that we were driven out, 
and prepared, I think, to guarantee his protection, as he has done 
elsewhere. We soon after met a company of light artillery, with 
four heavy cannon, and about thirty well armed men, all bound 
to Lawrence. This looks well, and indicates a determination on 
the part of the Colonel to give these marauders Jesse unless they 
leave the Territory. It appears that a small company of U.S. 


66. New Haven Daily Palladium, June 21, 1856. 
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troops ordered Whitfield’s company of Ruffians to disband, and 
they refused, whereupon a dispatch was sent to Col. Sumner, and 
the force we met this morning is understood to be a response to 
the dispatch. We therefore anticipate a speedy scattering among 
the invaders, and, to a considerable extent, peace in all our borders, 
but we cannot be confident. The pro-slavery party are exceedingly 
excited and desperate, and they may defy the U. S. troops, in which 
case the war will be prolonged, though blood must end in the 
triumph of the right. 

Our road to Leavenworth, over which we travel, is the best 
we have seen in the Territory, and passes the Delaware Reserve, 
which is a beautiful country. A considerable portion of the dis- 
tance is as pleasant as a drive through “Hillhouse woods.” The 
effect of the suicidal course of the Missourians at Kanzas City 
and Westport, is beginning to be witnessed in the transfer of trade 
to Leavenworth, and this is as it should be. Kanzas Crry sHoOULD 
BE AVOIDED at present by every emigrant from a Free State. Let 
the people there reap the fruit of their own way and be filled 
with their own devises,—let them derive their prosperity from the 
trade of Buford’s marauders, and South Carolina patriots, but let 
those who come from the East go direct to Leavenworth City, 
where their purchases can be made equally well, where they will 
pass over better roads, and, being iv THE TERRITORY, will be pro- 
tected from Ruffianism, by U.S. troops, whose jurisdiction does 
not extend to Kanzas City. We have just met a gentleman whom 
we suppose to be the mail contractor for this region, who confirms 
what we have before heard of the stopping and overhauling of 
the mail, which business, he says, will be stopped. He further 
informed us that eight companies of dragoons were now moving 
down on the other side of the Kanzas River, all of which gives 
us still more confidence that something effectual is about to be 
done for the peace of Kanzas. 

We learned in Lawrence a very sad instance of suffering by a 
Free State man now there, who resides about 14 miles south. He 
was on his way to Leavenworth, for a load of provisions, when 
he was stopped by a few Missourians, and robbed of his team 
and $210 in money. He was then tied in a sitting position, his 
hands behind him, and drawn near his feet,—he was also gagged 
by means of a stick tied into his mouth, very cruelly, and his hat 
fastened over his face. In this condition he was left to die, but 
fearing he might by some means get clear, they returned in a 
short time and consulted as to the probability of his dying, con- 
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cluded it would not be necessary to shoot him, and again withdrew. 
The poor man, after a long struggle, succeeded in kicking off one 
of his boots, by means of which the cord became loosened about 
his ankles, and after a while he removed the other boot, and drew 
his hands up behind him. He then walked nine miles to a house, 
where his hands were unloosened and the gag removed. He 
soon told his story, was sent to Lawrence, and a company dis- 
patched to find and punish the offenders. One of them was over- 
taken, and severely flogged; the other, with the team and money, 
is still at large, while the man remains at Lawrence in a very un- 
comfortable position, with all the marks of the brutal outrage 
upon his person. He was a stranger to them, and a quiet emigrant 
upon his claim. It is wonderful that he was able to effect his 
escape. ; 

Our friend Mr. Root, spoken of in another letter was made 
doubly strong in his purposes, after his arrest. Naturally very 
mild, when talking to us of the outrage, he raised his hand, and 
with unwonted energy for him, declared—“I wit stay Now, AT 
ALL HAZARDS, AND SEE THIS THING THROUGH, IF I DIE FoR IT!” That 
is the general and natural effect of such persecutions for opinion’s 
sake. 

The effect of the recent outrages at Lawrence has been to ad- 
vance the price of the real estate, and increase investments from 
outside parties. The day before we passed through, an old hunker 
democrat from Illinois came into the Territory, and while in Law- 
rence, became so well satisfied that the Free State men were in 
the right, and must prevail, that although intending to invest else- 
where, he paid cash, $500, for a fifty feet lot immediately adjoining 
the smoking ruins of the Hotel, and will build a block of stores upon 
it forthwith. We are now in Leavenworth, which is really a very 
thriving place, much larger than Lawrence, with better buildings, 
of which I may speak more particularly hereafter, and also of the 
Fort, which we visited. But as we are about leaving, after another 
fine night’s repose in our wagons, there will be no time to say more 
now. My next will probably be mailed in the Territory, and may 
not reach you.—L.” 

WausonsEE, K.T., June 14th, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Our mail, directed to this place, has just 
arrived, and about fifty letters were received by members of the 
company. Some of which contain strange tidings in relation to 


67. Ibid., June 24, 1856. 
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rew, matters and things among us. We learn for the first time that 
One severe sickness has prevailed and several deaths taken place since 
bout we arrived. Whereas we have had no deaths, and excepting two 
lrew cases of measles and one of mumps, which occurred on the way, 
use, there has been without doubt much less of sickness than there 
He would have been among the same persons, in the same time, at 
dis- home. Another letter speaks of certain prominent members of 
ver- the company as having left and gone East, who are still here, and 
ney, others that the company has broken up and the members scat- 
un- tered, all of which is untrue, and no doubt founded upon vague 
rage rumors, originating “nowhere,” and for which that distinguished 
rant individual, “nobody,” is solely and entirely responsible. 
his The truth is as before stated. The company have thus far been 
kept together, and prospered beyond any who have ever before 
ade entered the Territory, and are now peaceably and harmoniously 
very pursuing their organizations in this very delightful section of 
and the country. To say we have had no disappointments would be 
| AT not only foolish but untrue. Some who came here as mechanics, 
‘hat with no arrangements except to work at their trade, have not 
on’s realized their expectations. It is impossible in the nature of the 
case that all such persons should be at once placed in eligible cir- 
ad- cumstances for earning money at their business, and thereby pros- 
rom pering. We must have first of all a saw-mill before any consider- 
ker able demand for labour can exist so far as mechanics are concerned, 
aw- and yet most of those among us, willing to work, have found em- 
» in ployment at fair wages. Some have been employed in making 
lse- tents, some to assist the surveyors, others in building log-cabins, 
ing and others in getting our rails for fencing and logs for sawing. 
pon The latter business can be pursued for the present to almost any 
ery extent, as the demand for rails, at a remunerative price, is very 
igs, “active,” and plenty of timber can be found on the island in the 
the Kanzas River, free to anybody who chooses to cut it. Several of 
her our men are now at work at this business and doing well; but it 
ore is work,—there is no play about it; and a few of the company, after 
lay complaining for considerable time that they could get no em- 
ployment, have become discouraged and left, with standing offers 





for any number of rails, which are now being cut so as to real- 


ust ize the cutters from $1.50 to $2 per day. 
the As soon, however, as the mill is in operation and the houses 
to begin to go up, there will be work enough of a different sort,— 


and if our plans for the erection of a church, school house, &c. are 
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realized, there will be no difficulty about work in future. Those 
who came out with the means of buying a team to “break up” 
with, or a part of one, have no trouble. Those who can command, 
on their arrival here, from four to five hundred dollars, and have 
the strength and disposition to work, are very soon in “easy cir- 
cumstances."—They can own three yoke of oxen, a plough, cart 
and cow, and, with this “capital” to start upon they can either 
break prairie for themselves, plant corn and realize a handsome 
return for it in the Fall, or they can work for others without any 
lost time and realize at least $5 per day. With less capital they can 
do well by joining teams with others similarly situated, and alternat- 
ing with each other. In this way most of our ploughing has been 
done, as only a few have full teams. 

These statements have been made in part before and are only 
repeated in order to say again that WE WIsH OUR FRIENDS AT HOME 
TO BELIEVE NO RUMORS THEY HEAR CONCERNING US, BUT TO BASE 
THEIR JUDGMENT OF OUR CONDITION AND PROSPECTS SOLELY UPON 
WHAT INFORMATION THEY RECEIVE OF A RELIABLE CHARACTER FROM 
THOSE OF OUR OWN NUMBER WHO REMAIN ON THE GROUND OR RE- 
TURNING FOR GOOD AND SUFFICIENT MEANS, ARE OBVIOUSLY WILLING 
TO TELL THE TRUTH. We much regret that some of those who have 
left us and returned home should be inclined to circulate unfavor- 
able stories in regard to the country and the colony from Con- 
necticut. Perhaps it is not strange, since it becomes necessary 
either to acknowledge that they became homesick and returned 
for that reason, or imagine some difficulty of a different kind suffi- 
cient to justify themselves in turning their backs upon us. Some, 
we know, have taken the former course and more probably will 
follow, which is honorable and fair, and we have reason to think 
that others have taken the latter, which, while it may work evil to 
us, is certainly not very creditable to them. In view, therefore, 
of all these things, we again ask our friends to withhold any con- 
clusions, in regard to us, until they know the facts in the case. 
Three have left us since my last, two of whom are from New Haven, 
and are, ere this, far on their way.—The other is to return soon 
with his family. 

The Territory is still in a very unsettled state. The people of 
Lawrence since the detestable robberies, referred to in a former 
letter, were committed, feel exceedingly restless and more or less 
discouraged, but the state of things there is such, that it will be 
a hazardous business for anybody to attempt a repetition of the 
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scenes recently enacted there. Several teams from our place have 
just returned from Kanzas City, and report that a man living near 
Lawrence came into the city while they were there and com- 
plained that he had been turned into the street by the Southern 
soldiers and fired upon, and that his wife and children, as he 
feared, were in danger, whereupon a company of fifty men were 
immediately rallied, and proceeding to the spot, found near there 
five of these imported ruffians, and arrested them. One of our 
teamsters was of the company. 

They found upon them three Sharps’ rifles, which it was known 
they had stolen, and took them, while they permitted them to 
retain what belonged to them. They then advised them to leave 
as quick as possible, which they promised to do, saying, with 
all becoming humility, that they were sorry to be found in such 
business, and were determined to leave for home at the first op- 
portunity. A few instances have occurred where brave men from 
the Free State party, deeply incensed at the conduct of these in- 
vaders, have pursued and arrested some of them, and shot others, 
declaring they will no longer suffer these infamous depredations 
without showing some disposition to punish those who commit them. 

The extent to which robberies have been committed by these 
troops sent here to establish Southern institutions upon the plains 
of Kanzas, will hardly be credited at the East, and yet there is 
no remedy at law, as the “State” is not acknowledged, and the 
sufferers will not recognize the “bogus” authorities. Under these 
circumstances it is not strange that in some instances the people 
take the power into their own hands, and redress their grievances 
in a summary manner. We hear very strange reports in regard to 
Gov. Shannon. He is represented as being fair to Free State men 
when he is sober, and, as an evidence of it, we are informed that 
a young man called upon him, and stated he was in danger of 
his life from pro-slavery men, and had no means of defense, where- 
upon the Governor furnished him with a U.S. rifle, . . . upon 
another occasion, the Governor, by request, ordered the disarming 
of the pro-slavery forces to prevent a fight. But in both these 
instances he was sober, which, I must think, from all we can learn, 
is not a very common occurrence, as I hear, upon the very best 
authority, of his committing many acts that would be exceedingly 
dishonorable to any sober man. 

In order to give you some idea of the extent to which the Mis- 
sourians in some instances carry their prejudices, let a single fact 
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be mentioned.—One of our teamsters called at a printing office 
in Westport, and bought half a dozen papers of the boy, paid 
for them, and put them in his pocket. On leaving the office he 
met one of the proprietors, who interrogated him closely, inquir- 
ing where he was from, &c. He replied to his inquiries, whereupon 
he was requested to return the papers, which he refused to do, 
and left the office. He was soon overtaken by the same man 
on a horse, who again demanded the return of the papers, and 
was again refused. He then inquired of our friend whether he 
had any weapons, and was told that he had. He ordered him 
to give them up, which he refused to do, and after a few more 
words this brave Missourian returned, threatening to look out 
for our emigrant when he came back,—all for, the offense of buy- 
ing six Westport newspapers to send East. Another of our com- 
pany, coming up from Kanzas City, the next day, with a load, was 
stopped and asked whether he was a Free State man, to which 
question he answered in the affirmative, when he was advised to 
quit the Territory forthwith, as a company of horse were soon 
to traverse the country, and “drive every d—d abolition Yankee 
out of it.” Our friend was not easily scared, and came back 
without further molestation. These annoyances, although exceed- 
ingly provoking, do not frighten us, as they are generally perpe- 
trated by cowards. 

These various incidents, and many others that could be narrated, 
will show that we are still quite unsettled, and that while the slave 
power is being exerted to the utmost, the real strength of the Free 
State party is steadily increasing. Whether it will be permitted 
to operate in effecting the ultimate establishment of free-principles 
in the Territory, remains to be seen. Another fact: A team has 
just arrived with a load of baggage belonging to a family remov- 
ing from Lawrence. The teamster is a respectable citizen of that city, 
whose acquaintance we made while there. He reports that when 
about 20 miles on his way, he was stopped by a company of about 
thirty-five of the Southern robbers, who, after inquiring where 
he was from, and where he was going, and using very insulting 
language towards him, demanded his money or his horses. He 
remonstrated, denouncing them as cowards, thus to waylay and 
rob an unoffending citizen alone and without arms, but they were 
the more insulting and determined, until the old man, as a choice 
of evils, gave them ten dollars, it being every dime he had with 
which to pay expenses.—These facts were communicated to me 
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by the man himself, and were especially interesting at this time, 
as we have made our arrangements to leave for Kanzas City on 
Monday morning with four teams, to bring up the engine and 
fixtures, which we very much need. We shall start, nevertheless, 
according to our plan. Perhaps they will rob us, but we do not 
intend they shall, and as there will be nine in our company, we 
think they will prefer to let us pass. . . .—L.® 


Kanzas Crry, June 17, 1856. 

Messrs. Eps:—In my last, a few facts were stated in regard to the 
town of Leavenworth. It is situated very near the river, and built 
in the woods, the stumps of trees being quite common in the streets. 
Original patches of the forests remain still undisturbed in the yards, 
and unoccupied spaces, in the very heart of the city. The houses, 
stores and other buildings are nearly all framed, and some of them 
quite substantial. We did not see a log cabin in the place. The 
number of buildings is now over three hundred, the first of which 
was not begun twenty months since. There are also two weekly 
newspapers, a city government, 2,000 inhabitants, a hotel in the 
works to cost $25,000, 24 licensed grog shops, but no churches built 
expressly for the purpose, there being one cheap building erected 
for temporary use, in which divine service is held, and other rooms 
occupied in different parts of the city for the same purpose.—There 
is a Methodist church North, and one South, already organized, 
illustrating the condition of society here—a struggle between the 
slave power and the friends of freedom for supremacy, in which the 
churches participate. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that a community of 2,000 people 
should grow up so rapidly under the circumstances, but with the 
exception of some of the cities in California, it is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable instance of rapid growth on record, far outstripping 
St. Paul on the Mississippi. But it is lamentable to witness all 
through Kanzas how little is done to establish the worship and the 
ordinances of our holy religion. The most complete establishment 
for the purpose I have yet seen, is that of the Catholic Bishop at 
Leavenworth, erected in all probability for the accommodation of 
the troops, a very large proportion of whom are Irish, as very few 
Catholics are to be found in the community at large. The estab- 
lishment is of course upon a small scale, but sufficiently commodious 
for the present. The Unitarians are now erecting a fine church at 
Lawrence, and the Congregationalists are preparing to do the same, 


68. Ibid., June 26, 1856. 
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each of which is to cost about $5,000. We hope our own com- 
munity will not be so tardy in the matter, but, after the example of 
our fathers, make it their first business to provide a good house for 
the worship of God, and another for the education of the children. 

During our present sojourn in Kansas City, opportunity has 
offered for full conversation with a number of the conservative por- 
tion of the pro-slavery men, merchants and others, and while they 
condemn all the proceedings on the part of Missourians, that we 
condemn, such as illegal voting, unjust laws, and the introduction 
of armed bodies from other states, they insist that the fault is not all 
on their side. They charge very much of the trouble to the Emi- 
grant Aid Company, not denying their right to operate as they have, 
but claiming that it was natural and inevitable that the operations 
of such an organization should excite and incense the masses of the 
people here.—They say that the people of Missouri, very many of 
them, had long been waiting for the country to be open for settle- 
ment, without any idea of the repeal of the Compromise act, but 
with the well settled understanding that Kanzas was of course to be 
free. They preferred it should be so, and further that the repeal 
was the work of demagogues, got up for political effect, the whole 
of which they deeply regretted because they foresaw the result. 
They knew that the country would become excited, and that, in the 
end, Kanzas would after all be free,—but instead of having a popu- 
lation from among themselves, friendly as neighbors, and profitable 
as customers, it would be as it is, made up of enemies to their in- 
stitutions, who, as far as possible, pursue a non-intercourse policy in 
matters of business. 

Some of these positively declare that considerable numbers did 
come here from the East solely to vote—that they saw them with 
nothing but a carpet bag, revolver and Sharps’ rifle, and also that 
they saw them return, and have made oath to these facts before the 
Committee of Congress. While it cannot be doubted that these 
men are mistaken in their belief as to the fact that any considerable 
number came here, 2,000 miles, to vote and return, at an expense, 
including outfit, loss of time, &c., of at least $200 to each man, it is 
nevertheless obvious that many of them do believe it, and that the 
masses, in their movements, are more or less stimulated by the same 
faith. These facts are only referred to in explanation of the sym- 
pathy that now pervade all classes here in Missouri on this subject, 
and not in justification of their course. I do not wish to condemn 
the Emigrant Aid Society, but to explain how and why it has 
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operated to increase the violence of the action of the people in this 
terrible controversy. There can be no doubt the hotel in Lawrence 
was destroyed because it belonged to this Society, and the pro- 
prietors of the one here were compelled to sell out because of their 
supposed connection with the same society. 

The popular feeling is further illustrated in the fact that there is 
now lying on the levee at this place, more than 100 tons of engines 
and machinery belonging to this Company, on which more than 
$3,000 has been advanced by the forwarders. It is suffering badly 
by exposure, while it is not deemed safe for the agents of the 
Society to be here to remove it. This of course is all wrong —TuHE 
AUTHORS OF ALL THIS TROUBLE, ON WHOSE HEAD THE CONSEQUENCES 
OUGHT TO FALL, ARE THE POLITICAL DEMAGOGUES WHO CONCEIVED THE 
IDEA OF REPEALING THE Missount COMPROMISE AS A MEANS OF CREAT- 
ING A NEW HOBBY TO SERVE THEIR OWN AMBITIOUS DESIGNS.—THE AC- 
CESSORIES ARE THE WHOLE BODY OF THE Democratic PARTY, WHO 
HAVE ENDORSED THE MEASURE AND INTEND TO RATIFY AND ESTABLISH IT, 
IF POSSIBLE IN THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Yet we need not 
be defeated, WE MUST NOT, AND BY THE HELP OF GoD AND THE CO- 
WORKING OF GOOD MEN IN WISE MEASURES, WE WILL Not, All now 
necessary is to multiply the number of independent emigrants, who 
come to settle, and go into the Territories with the necessary tools 
to make themselves a home. They should not come to fight under 
any other circumstances than those of self-protection. We hope and 
believe that measures are in progress that will place all such emi- 
grants beyond the necessity of fighting at all. 

You have already been informed of the movement of U. S. troops. 
We learned this morning, that Col. Sumner, with a body of men, 
encamped yesterday, at Cedar Creek, on the road, about 20 miles 
from this place, and in the midst of the region of the recent dis- 
turbances. Also, that several companies of dragoons are reconnoiter- 
ing different parts of the Territory, in consequence of which, we 
shall start our teams over the usually traveled road this evening. 
Col. Buford’s men have indirectly levied an assessment upon me to 
the amount of $25, by breaking open a box of wheels brought out 
to haul our engine, pretending they supposed them to be cannon 
carriages, in consequence of which, they were not received by the 
consignees. 

They made a journey down the river to St. Louis and back. 
Among the many mischievous devices of the pro-slavery men, there 
is none perhaps more diabolical than the appeals made to their 
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people, based upon cruelty said to have been perpetrated by our 
friends, upon innocent pro-slavery men.—Not content with pub- 
lishing these statements in newspapers, issue hand-bills and circulat- 
ing them widely through Missouri and the South, declaring that free 
State men have been guilty of committing the most cold blooded 
murders; that they have also tortured their victims, by cutting off 
their hands and feet and chopping them to pieces with hatchets; 
that they drag men from their homes, in defiance of the entreaties 
of wives, and cries of children, &c. All this is done, of course, to 
excite and inflame the passions of the populace, and lead them to 
rush into the Territory to wreak their vengeance upon every free 
State man they meet.—These statements are false and are known 
to be so by the men who publish them. 

Provoked to exasperation by the robberies and murders that were 
becoming quite common, perpetrated by invaders upon peaceable 
citizens, bands of free State men have, in some instances, organized, 
and taken the law into their own hands, in consequence of which, 
several of the aggressors have no doubt been slain. Our friends at 
the East must bear in mind how deeply we are wronged both by 
the government and the people.—L.” 


Kansas Crry, June 19, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We leave here this morning, after an unusual 
detention, having arrived on the 13th. We should ordinarily have 
accomplished our business in one day, but as we came by a new 
route, and left our teams up the river, thinking we should be unable 
to go over the ordinary road, and have been subject to various other 
annoyances growing out of the war. Our stay has been prolonged 
and our expenses very much increased; but we now have our engine, 
boiler, saw mill, &c., all packed on the wagons, without any accident 
having occurred to mar the hard work of the occasion. We start 
with five teams, in all thirteen yoke of oxen, beside one team con- 
taining a family from Ohio, a man with his wife and three children, 
first rate people, going to join our community. 

We find very comfortable accommodations here with Capt. Smart, 
who is a slaveholder, but a sensible man. In coming down the 
river, the other day, we had an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
Mr. Atchison and some of his associates. He sat opposite us at the 
dinner table. He did not like the nomination of Buchanan, al- 
though it would make no difference in the result, as the party were 
fully committed to their cause,—but, said he, a victory with Pierce 


69. Ibid., June 28, 1856. 
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or Douglas would have been worth fighting for, because they were 
more actively identified with the great questions at issue. He com- 
plained that the Buford men had overdone matters in the Territory, 
having taken their own friends as well as foes, and, in one instance, 
he said they had arrested Wilson’s (meaning Shannon, as we sup- 
pose,) brother-in-law, tied a ball and chain to him, and sent him 
down the river. His friend with whom he was talking, replied— 
“It will never do to allow any class of men to feel that they have a 
right to take life, indiscriminately, at pleasure.” “That,” said he, 
“must be stopped,” and Mr. Atchison assented, adding that “an un- 
armed man ought not to be detained under any circumstances,” all 
of which, of course, meets our hearty concurrence. Mr. A. is a very 
fine looking man, erect in person, about the size of Judge Board- 
man, perhaps a little taller, with a rather ruddy complexion. Dur- 
ing our passage, he, with another man, came where two of us were 
sitting upon the gunwale of the boat, and addressing a gentleman 
standing near us, said, “I wish to introduce to you the renowned 
Captain of the ‘Kickapoo Rangers,’ a gentleman distinguished for 
his military exploits, and well skilled in taking scalps.” We saw the 
Captain afterwards in Kansas City, in company with a Wyandot 
Indian, both decidedly worse for whiskey. 

The pro-slavery paper at Leavenworth speaks highly of a com- 
pany of Wyandots, for their co-operation in the recent troubles, 
stating that they fight after their old fashion. We saw in the same 
paper a circular addressed to the friends of slavery, signed by com- 
mittees of the three border counties, calling for aid. They say they 
can find men in Missouri, but want money, horses, ammunition and 
arms. The troops, say they, cannot accomplish much on foot, and 
they must be supported. It goes much into detail, and is an earnest 
appeal to aid in carrying on the war, and in another paper in the 
same town, I noticed the Governor’s proclamation, ordering all 
armed bodies to disband and disperse, and calling upon good 
citizens to aid in restoring peace. 



























These things seem a little in- 
consistent with each other, but it is surprising to notice how bold 
the pro-slavery men are in their action, for the distinctly avowed 
purpose of making Kanzas a slave State,—and upon the borders of 
Missouri the popular sentiment is undoubtedly very strong in that 
direction, although we meet with some who deprecate the course 
pursued. We saw a gentleman yesterday, said to be the largest 
slaveholder in the country, and living within a few miles of this 
place, who is heartily sick of the whole thing. It is quite possible 
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that if a few men of common sense, representing both sides of the 
controversy, could be brought together, measures would be taken 
to put an end to violence, and possibly leave the matter to be de- 
cided by the legitimate and natural course of event. 

There is no doubt great excitement at the East, and there prob- 
ably will be earnest efforts made to raise “material aid” for Kanzas, 
but it is difficult for me to see how money can be used advantage- 
ously except to encourage actual settlers to come here with simply 
the means of self protection, in the quiet pursuit of making homes 
for themselves and families. To raise money for the support of an 
army, is to engage in civil war, which does not yet seem expedient 
or right. Money invested in building school houses, churches, 
stores and dwellings, will be more effectual, and tend to peace, but 
I am sorry to say many Free State men here have lost their patience, 
and possibly their common sense, and are ready for the worst,—yet 
we hope better councils may prevail, and a general disruption be 
prevented. 

We are making some purchases with a view to a celebration on 
the Fourth, and we intend to have one with a public dinner, military 
parade, oration, toasts, display of flags, &c., all of which will be duly 


reported after the event has passed.—and may the festivities, if we 
are permitted to enjoy them, contribute to promote a better ap- 
preciation of the value of our institutions, and a more determined 
purpose, by patient continuance in well doing, to seek for their full 


development and final success.—L. 


WaueonsEE, K. T., July 2, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We arrived home on Saturday night, after 
an absence of three weeks, with our engine and mill all safe. We 
left Kanzas City and drove through Westport, the hot-bed of the 
late infamous outrages, and found all things quiet in a region where 
ten days before no Free State man was safe in passing. The 
potency of U.S. rifles, in the hands of U.S. Troops, had rendered 
the inhabitants very civil. The change is apparent in the fact that 
while at tea table in Kanzas City, a few days before, there were 
four men who had been robbed of their teams within a week, 
some of whom found them afterwards in possession of citizens 
of Westport. These robberies were generally committed by the 
Southern troops under Buford. I saw one of them in Kanzas 
[City?] exhibiting a fine watch, which he boasted of having 
“pressed,” up in the Territory. 


70. Ibid., July 3, 1856. 
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Passing through Westport, our “big wheels” made in New Haven, 
to carry the boiler, attracted considerable attention, especially 
in connection with the smoke pipe on the next wagon, and we 
heard the remark from persons on the road, “there goes a smash- 
ing big cannon.” We passed the camp of Buford’s men a little 
out of Westport, but they treated us quite civilly, or rather did 
not interfere with us. Our train consisted of seven wagons, four 
of which were chiefly loaded with the machinery, one owned by an 
old settler who came down after provisions, one a teamster who 
had been robbed and recovered his team traveling in our com- 
pany, and the other a family, consisting of a man, wife and four 
daughters, whom we met at the boarding house, and who came 
up to locate with us and are now here. They are from Ohio and 
will be a decided acquisition. We had a fine opportunity on our 
journey up to notice again the character of the country, and we 
are agreed that it looked more than ever attractive. Our friends 
from Ohio were constantly exclaiming, “What a beautiful country.” 

For a considerable distance through the Shawnee Reserve, the 
road is skirted upon either side with innumerable wild plum trees 
and no marks of “curculio” upon them. Crab apples were also 
exceedingly abundant, some of the trees being 20 feet high, and 
all full of fruit, while from their tops, stretching from one to the 
other, grapevines were hanging in beautiful festoons. The odor 
from their blossoms filling the air with a delightful perfume, gave 
earnest of the rich fruit in course of preparation for the harvest 
season. These fruits, we are informed, are very fine, as are also 
the strawberries, immense fields of which we passed thru, after 
the season. Our pleasure of course was found in the gratifying 
evidences of the adaptation of the country to the growth of these 
fine fruits. 

On our first day out we passed in sight of several encampments 
of U. S. troops, in the vicinity of recent outbreaks. Near one of 
them we stopped for water, and while refreshing ourselves at the 
well of the old “Baptist Mission,” “1 now abandoned— one of the 
soldiers informed us that a Free State man was hung by ruffians 
from one of the adjoining trees, a few days before, and his body 
thrown into the well from which we were drinking. He pointed 
to his clothes strewed about, and a little distance off, to his grave,— 
his body having been taken from the well and buried. His 


71. The Baptist Shawnee Mission was established in 1831 in present northeast Johnson 
county. It was here that the Rev. Jotham Meeker brought his printing press and types to 
print books in the Indian language. The mission was discontinued in 1855.—A. T. Andreas 
and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 66. 
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name was not known. We also passed several other localities 
that have been recently made memorable by sad and fearful 
tragedies. A little off from our route a young man, the son of a 
widow, and her chief dependence, not 20 years old, was stopped 
by some of these infamous Buford men and interrogated. He 
acknowledged himself a friend of the Free State movement, but 
said being under age he took no active part in the matter. He 
was asked if he had any arms, to which he replied, none that be- 
longed to him, and only a single pistol, the property of another 
person, which he had taken to get repaired. He was ordered to 
give it up but refused on the ground that it was not his. The 
owner being in hearing and fearing for the young man’s safety, 
told him to surrender it, which he did. They then suffered him 
to drive off, but one of the company not being fully satisfied, drew 
his rifle and shot him dead. This occurrence fired a few young 
men in Lawrence with a spirit of vengeance, and they proceeded 
to the spot, met two persons whom they did not know— who in 
fact were not connected with the affair, except in sympathy, being 
identified with the Southern invaders. Words passed, shots were 
exchanged, and one of the Lawrence boys was shot dead, a young 
man with whom I became well acquainted in Lawrence. 

One of our men went into this neighborhood to do an errand 
for a member of the company, and he reported a very tense feel- 
ing among the settlers, and especially the Free StaTE MEN FROM 
Missourr. He found quite a number of that class and their in- 
dignation on account of the invasion of these Southern outlaws 
was irrepressible. They seemed eager for a fight—they had wit- 
nessed the attrocities, and feeling that justice required their ex- 
pulsion or their death, and despairing of any effective measures 
of redress from the goyernment, the[y] were anxious to “go at 
them” and drive them to the kennels from whence they came. 

We have made the acquaintance of quite a number of true 
men from Missouri and they are among our most reliable settlers 
but it is often difficult for them to hold back, and it is not strange. 
They are here in good faith with their families,—they have lived 
in a Slave State, and seen the workings of the system and be- 
come sick of it— They know it is bad in all its aspects and come 
here to get rid of it, and add their influence to protect these broad 
prairies from its withering curse. When they see men without 
principle—mere outlaws—coming in for the sole purpose of forc- 
ing the cursed system upon actual settlers at the point of the 
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bayonet, is it to be expected they will look with unmixed for- 
bearance forever? Of one thing you may be assured, whenever 
the contest does come, if come it must, Missouri will be divided 
against herself. 

A single fact more. There is a little town called Franklin about 
four miles east from Lawrence, where pro-slavery sentiments are 
in the ascendant. Among the unscrupulous and most active of the 
enemies of the Free State movement was a German residing there, 
by the name of Peshmaker.”* He went to Kanzas soon after the 
Buford men arrived, and induced a number of them to camp at 
Franklin. He also figured conspicuously at the seige and sacking 
of Lawrence, and was regarded as one of the worst of the leading 
depredators in the territory. A few days before we passed through 
the town, a number of Buford men were assembled with a loaded 
cannon, and arrangements for destroying an obnoxious store, and 
doing other mischief. A few Free State men, not exceeding ten 
also appeared, and when Peshmaker opened his door they fired and 
wounded him mortally. He lived five days. No other persons were 
killed, although the pro-slavery papers, have made the most ex- 
travagant representations on the subject. There is no doubt this 
Peshmaker has been a very bad man, and it is claimed in justifica- 
tion for shooting him, that he and his accomplices were meditating 
a general onslaught upon the Free State party that night. We 
visited the house; the family were gone, and yet everything ap- 
peared the same as when they left. We saw several bullet holes, 
some where the balls passed through the bed and pillow where the 
children were sleeping, and some that perforated eight one inch 
boards, giving very satisfactory evidence of the immense power of 
“Sharp’s Rifles.” It was a sad picture and a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the terrible fruits of civil war; may they soon have an end, 
and peace with her thousand blessings reign supreme over the land. 

We again called at the residence of Capt. Walker on our return, 
and found his heroic wife at her post. The house was unoccupied 
when we passed it going down, as she had been advised to flee for 
her personal safety. She has with her five young children, and only 
sees her husband occasionally, as he is still in peril although he has 
done nothing but defend his own house, and aid in defending others. 
Mrs. Walker informed us that the night the house was surrounded 
by the Buford men, 12 persons had been posted by Capt. W. to aid 

This incident is described in the Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, June 14, 


72. 
1856, but the name is spelled Tichemaker. He is described as “a good citizen and pro- 
slavery man.” 
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in his defence, and a few others stationed outside. Immediately 
upon the ruffians dismounting the men inside fired, wounding sev- 
eral of their enemies, and killing one horse. The brave men of 
course attempted to flee, but a portion of them when Mrs. W. rec- 
ognized one of the Buford Boys who were secured by those outside 
and brought in, had been frequently at her house and had been 
nursed by her in sickness. They also discovered the son or Gov- 
ERNOR SHANNON IN THE COMPANY. They took as spoils, one live 
horse and one dead one, two U. S. rifles, several pistols, one coat 
tail with a bottle of whiskey in it, &c. 

Mrs. Walker stated that she had a call the next day from Gov. 
Shannon, who enquired for her husband, but she of course could 
give no information about him, and it was rather queer that the 
inquiry should be made. Under most circumstances, it would be 
surprising that the Chief Executive functionary should be out on 
such business, but Mrs. W. stated that he was so badly intoxicated, 
that it was with great difficulty he could keep upon his horse. There 
were many other incidents of interest that occurred during our 
journey, but we must close this communication with a brief ref- 
erence to one feature in our “camping out” at night. As our wagons 
were loaded, we of course could not “bunk” in them, except to a 
limited extent. Two of them were so loaded that they could be 
used, one by the family with us, and the other by two men. The 
rest of us, were of course obliged to make our beds upon the open 
prairie, and judging from my own experience it was no hardship. 

There is certainly something peculiar in the atmosphere in this 
country, for while we slept upon the ground and found our blankets 
and the hair upon our heads wet with dew, we experienced no in- 
convenience from the exposure; in fact we have become so ac- 
customed to these things that exposure to night air is not regarded 
as at all prejudicial—but such a sleeping apartment—so capacious 
—so thoroughly ventilated—and such a canopy studded with bril- 
liants, the like of which cannot be found in the bridal chambers of 
Queens or Princes. . . .—L.™ 


WAUBONSEE, July 7, 1856. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—We were disappointed in part in regard to 
our celebration the 4th of July. We had made very full arrange- 
ments some weeks since, which, had they been carried out, would 
have been satisfactory to all, but circumstances we could not forsee, 
changed our plans. After the teams and eight members of the com- 


73. New Haven Daily Palladium, July 19, 1856. 
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pany left for Kanzas City, an application was made from Topeka, 
earnestly requesting our Company to be present at a Convention in 
that place on the 3d and 4th inst. Some of the members, and among 
them the Captain of the Prairie Guard, were of opinion that we 
ought to respond to the invitation—consequently the committees 
suspended operations and no preparations were made. The dif- 
ficulty was also increased by the protracted absense of the mem- 
bers gone to Kanzas City, and we found on our return the state of 
things as above described, with only four days intervening before 
the “glorious fourth” would be upon us. We accordingly called a 
meeting of the Company to consider and decide upon some course 
to be pursued. 

A proposition was made to send a delegation to Topeka, in con- 
nection with resolutions expressing the sentiments of Company in 
relation to the existing state of things, which, after considerable 
debate was adopted with great unanimity. Captain Mitchel and 
C. B, Lines were appointed delegates, but Mr. Lines was unable to 
attend, in consequence of severe exhaustion from a long journey and 
the impossibility of procuring any conveyance except saddle horses, 
and M. C. Welch, Esq., was appointed in his stead, and attended 
the Convention. Our delegates returned on the 5th inst. and re- 
ported that the attendance was large, numbering at least five hun- 
dred, and the debates earnest and some of the time exciting. Mr. 
Welch, of our Company, was Secretary of the Convention. John 
Hutchinson, Esq., of Lawrence, offered a resolution advising that 
the Legislature proceed, at all hazards, to establish a code of laws 
and put the government in operation, but the proposition was de- 
feated, the general sentiment of the Convention being in harmony 
with the resolutions of our own Company. 

Before the adjournment, two important votes were passed; one 
raising a committee to impeach Shannon, Lecompte and Donald- 
son; the other to provide ways and means for constructing a stage 
road through Nebraska to Iowa, in order to provide a thoroughfare 
for emigrants, clear entirely of Missouri. This last movement is one 
of great importance. An instance illustrating its necessity occurred 
just previous to the session of the Convention. A company of emi- 
grants, numbering about sixty, were on their way from Illinois and 
Indiana, and were stopped at Lexington, on the Missouri river, 
where they were robbed of their arms and permitted to proceed to 
Leavenworth, where they were not allowed to land but compelled 
toreturn to St.Louis. . . . 
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The results of the Topeka Convention were on the whole quite 
satisfactory to our delegates and the company generally, and we 
think will be productive of good, but the Legislature were not so 
fortunate. Marshal Donaldson read a proclamation the day before 
in public, forbidding them to meet, and on the morning of the 4th, 
and before they had organized, Col. Sumner marched a company 
of dragoons into the street, located two pieces of artillery in a com- 
manding position, and then entered the hall where the Assembly 
were to meet and where the members were in fact together, and 
ordered them to disperse. He then proceeded to the Senate and 
dispersed them also, not encountering from either body any dis- 
position to resist—-The Senate was nearly full, but in the lower 
house only 17 members appeared, considerably less than a quorum, 
although others were no doubt in town. This terminates the ac- 
tion of our State Legislature for the present, but it should be borne 
in mind that our cause is not in the least affected by these proceed- 
ings—we are still knocking at the door of Congress for admission 
as a State, and if that is denied—for protection as a Territory—we 
still have a large majority of the settlers with us, and there is an 
increasing determination to defend our rights to the last. It will 
not be easy for Missourians to come in here again and vote the 
people down, unless they are protected by the government in so 
doing, which is not probable. 

The government are now in full possession, having troops dis- 
tributed in various parts of the Territory. We are informed that a 
company is stationed above us for the purpose of intercepting and 
disbanding a force said to be coming in from the North under com- 
pany of Gen. Lane, with no intention of preventing them from 
coming in, but dispersing them as a military company. With this 
course no fault could be found, provided the same precaution had 
been taken with Buford’s men and others from the South. 

I have received a few copies of the Register containing certain 
extracts from correspondence which the editor is pleased to com- 
mend. He also bespeaks for them a candid consideration on ac- 
count of the source from which they come. I am glad of all this, 
for while these editors may find occasionally something to approve, 
and while they endorse these extracts because they come from a 
reliable source, it will serve to commend to their readers and their 
political associates, certain other extracts that may not be equally 
digestible, but that have the same element of truthfulness attaching 
to them, and consequently are entitled to consideration and con- 
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fidence. The statement in the Register in reference to a letter seen 
by them, purporting to be from one of our Company, and stating 
that most of the members were homesick, &c., is a mystery to us. 
It is unnecessary to say that the facts are not so. The truth in rela- 
tion to that matter is well understood, and it is not probable that the 
editors believed the story when they published it. 

Our Company still number about 50 of the original organization, 
besides several who have gone home, to return in a short time, and 
I do not know of one who regrets that he came. We also have 
accessions to our number from time to time, more than sufficient 
to supply the places of those who leave. The coarse and vulgar 
trifling of the Register with the names of some of us, may be all 
in accordance with its taste, but were the editor two thousand miles 
from his family, it is hardly probable that a similar paragraph in 
reference to himself, to be read by his wife and children, would 
be any more pleasant to him than it is to us. But no matter— 
“border ruffianism” is not confined to Kanzas, and we need not 
wonder at its developments, wherever its outrages here are justi- 
fied. Our friend Mr. J. J. Walter, and two others, leave here to- 
day for the East, but will return soon. Others also will follow 
them. As far as we know they all intend to come back and make 
Waubonsee their future home. 

The first year of our experience in this country will be the one 
of trial—the one that must test our fidelity to the cause and our 
satisfaction with the country. We shall need patience, courage 
and principle to sustain us, and we must have encouragement from 
home. We shall ask no charity except it be to aid in building a 
Church and School House, and we suppose we may rely upon 
our friends at the East to help us in these matters——More than 
this, we need capital, and those who desire to have us thrive as 
a community—who wish our men to stay and aid in the great work 
before us, must see the necessity of furnishing the means to pro- 
vide labour for those who wish to work. If we can have money 
spent among us this Fall, to the amount of $10,000, in building a 
church, school house, hotel, stores and dwellings, we shall be 
“on our pins,” and those who make the investment will ere long 
reap a handsome reward. 

We shall also need a good stone mason and carpenter, competent 
to contrive and erect good buildings. With these appliances we 
must go ahead, without them we shall be embarrassed, and in 
a great measure stationary. Our Company generally continue 
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to enjoy good health and good pluck, although a few have been 
somewhat unwell, but are improving. In my next I will give you 
a sketch of our 4th of July celebration, such as it was, got up in 
a hurry, and with few facilities for such an occasion.—L."* 


WAUBONSEE, July 25, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We are greatly encouraged in our hopes for 
the future of Kanzas, by the evidence pouring in upon us from all 
quarters that FREMONT is to be our next President. I am al- 
most as sure that he will “come in” as you tell us Senator Wilson 
was. The starting of the campaign seems so much like the one 
of 1840 and *48—there is the same enthusiasm and confidence of 
success, which always are a prestige of ultimate triumph. But 
on the other hand we are uneasy through fear of the effect of 
Douglas’ bill, now [pend?]ing in Congress. We fear that trap, 
so finely set, will deceive some of our friends, and jeopardize 
our cause,—but let us explain. The bill on its face seems very 
fair, and apart from events transpiring here would be so. It pro- 
vides for a convention to consist of 52 members, and to be appor- 
tioned to the different Counties according to population, all of 
which is well until you know how things are being managed here. 

For some weeks past special efforts have been made to rush 
in to all the border towns large numbers of Missourians and 
Southerners, and we know that an unusual stock of provisions 
have been taken to these places, evidently to feed these adven- 
turers—at the same time the propagandists having control of all 
the inlets to the Territory, are preventing Free State men from 
landing or rather from proceeding on their way to the interior. 
Hence, while the proslavery districts are rapidly filling up, the 
Free State localities in the interior are blockaded. The murders 
and robberies have to a great extent subsided, but the Buford 
men are still operating in the way indicated above. 

One of our teamsters direct from Leavenworth, only a few days 
since, states that he saw one of the Buford men, with a Sharp's 
rifle, in a store where he was trading, and that the merchant told 
him that it was one taken from a company of emigrants, sent back 
a few days before. He learned while there that what has been 
before stated in regard to the sending back of Free State men, 
is a fact of everyday occurrence, which nobody denies. Hence 
it appears that Douglas and Atchison are acting in concert, the 
one arranging a bill so plausible as to deceive many of our truest 


74. Ibid., July 24, 1856. 
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friends, and yet sufficiently dove-tailed into the operations here 
as to render their success in some measure probable. The accumu- 
lation of a large population in the border towns operates against 
us in a variety of ways. It not only secures a large proportion 
of the delegates, but under the bill it is very likely also, in some 
cases, to swallow up adjoining Free State Counties, because they 
may prove to be fractious. . . . 

We are quiet in our community and all things are well with us. 
We have just divided our town site into parcels, and a few days 
since distributed to each man his share. Our plan was as follows:— 
We first reserve for church sites six lots, for public buildings six lots, 
and for school houses thirty lots, part of them for sites, the balance 
to be hereafter sold for school purposes, the remainder were divided 
into parcels of eight lots, each as near equal in value as possible, and 
drawn for by the members. The size of these lots is 300 feet deep 
by 100 front. There is also one lot to each member, on the bank of 
the river, somewhat smaller, making for each nine lots, leaving also 
a surplus over and above the reservations of nearly 100 lots, to be 
hereafter disposed of. Our men are well pleased with the arrange- 
ments and by a unanimous vote adopted rigid rules to secure to each 
man his right and protect the Company from embarrassment, by 


means of individuals trading off their lots and removing to other 
points, or by any other illegitimate system of speculation.” 

We have also started our saw mill under the influence of the first 
steam engine ever heard in Waubonsee, and we think these two cir- 
cumstances will give a fresh start to our business operations and the 
development of the town. . . .—L."® 


WavusonseEE, July 31, 1856. 
Messrs Eprrors:—This day closes the fourth month since the de- 
parture of our Company from New Haven, and with many, if not all 
the members, these four months have been among the most event- 
ful of their lives. Their experience has been new, peculiar and 
varied—away from home and its endearments—deprived of the 
company of wives, children, parents, sister, friends, and living almost 


75. About this time the streets of the village were named. Many New Haven, Conn., 
street names were used. Some favored naming a street after Henry Ward Beecher but 
Moses C. Welch objected on the ground that while he respected the character and many 
excellent qualities of Mr. Beecher’s heart, he had come to be a symbol for bold impulsiveness 
that acts without reverence and sound judgment. He did not believe that the company 
would wish to be put in the position of seeming to approve of Mr. Beecher’s manner by 
naming a street after him. Mr. John H. Gould fancied that if they felt this way and wanted 
to be consistent he “moved to send back to Mr. B. the 25 rifles and 25 Bibles, he was 
instrumental in furnishing us with. Motion rejected.” The street was named Plymouth. 
—‘Minutes of the Connecticut Kansas Colony,” August 5, 1856, Ms. division, Kansas 
State Historical Society. 


76. New Haven Daily Palladium, August 8, 1856. 
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entirely excluded from female society,—as an evidence of which, it 
is pertinent to state that the only young lady, between the age of 15 
and 25, seen in this community since our arrival, was one who at- 
tended our religious service on Sabbath last, being, for a few days, 
on a visit from another settlement in the vicinity,—denied also the 
religious, literary and social advantages—and what is perhaps more 
than all, the feeling of personal security under the protection of law, 
which we have always enjoyed in common with you before. We 
have been breathing also a new atmosphere, engaging in new pur- 
suits, exposed to new temptations, subject to new physical, mental 
and moral influences, undergoing in short almost an entire revolu- 
tion in every element of our being. 

The weather with us for July has been very pleasant, much more 
so than is usual in Connecticut. We have had no uncomfortable 
warm days or nights, very few sudden changes, and no drizzling 
rain, as our water from above all comes down in “energetic” show- 
ers, falling fast and soon over. We hear of no such thing as colds, 
although three of our number, and only three, have had the “ague,” 
and in every instance, they were very much exposed, either by liv- 
ing in the woods, in very unsuitable apartments, overworking or 
imprudence of some kind. What our experience for August may be 
is of course yet in the future. 

We are beginning to have a plentiful supply of vegetables from 
our gardens, and every promise of any quantity of “melons.” 

Our Institute held their first meeting last evening. The officers 
are— 

President—M. C. WEtcu. 

Vice President—J. M. Hubbard. 

Secretary—George Coe. 

Treasurer—J. H. Gould. 

George H. Thomas and F. H. Hart are members of the executive 
board. A very extraordinary question was debated at the first 
meeting—viz: “Resolved, That a good wife contributes more to 
the happiness of a man than a fortune.” It was still more extra- 
ordinary that any MAN could be found to advocate the negative 
of such a proposition, and especially here, where we have had 
a fair opportunity to realize the value of a wife. Some of us feel 
that an apology is due to the sex for having permitted such an ab- 
surd question to go upon our records. The resolution for next 
week is, “Resolved, That life in Kanzas is preferable to life in Con- 
necticut.” We have in Mr. Welch an excellent President, every 
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way qualified to maintain his position with profit to the institute 
and honor to himself. 

On Tuesday evening last we held our second weekly prayer 
meeting. Twenty persons were present in a small tent, and the 
occasion was one of great interest. An expression in one cf the 
prayers, offered by an old settler, would have sounded strange in 
the ears of a New Haven audience. He prayed that God would 
take care of the interests of our Territory, that He would 
overturn the existing corrupt government, and especially supply 
the place of our present debased Governor, with a better man, 
and in all this, he spoke right out into the ear of God, what he 
feltinhissoul. . . —L.™ 


Lawrence, K. T., Aug. 23. 

We left our settlement on Friday, the 16th, with two teams, 
bound for Kanzas City or Leavenworth for a stock of provision, 
—three of our number being on their way east. We had heard 
various rumors of new troubles below, but knew little that was 
definite or reliable. On arriving at Topeka, however, we ascer- 
tained enough to satisfy us that we could not proceed upon our 
journey further than Lawrence, without great hazard. We found 
also that the long expected train from Illinois and other States, 
had arrived over the new wagon road through Nebraska, via Iowa 
City. They numbered in all about 500 men, besides women and 
children. Over 200 were left at two different points upon the road, 
to locate new towns, and establish convenient stopping places 
for future travelers,—and about 250 were camped at Topeka, 
more than half of whom had just left for Lawrence, in answer to 
a call from there for aid. 

Among their large number were the two companies stopped 
on the Missouri river, robbed and sent back; one from Massachu- 
setts, under Doct. Cutter, and one from Chicago. Doct. Cutter 
informed me that they were not only robbed of their rifles, but 
also of their tents and farming utensils, and compelled to make 
a long and tedious journey over more than 300 miles of new 
country, never before traveled with teams—besides a longer dis- 
tance by steamboat and railroad. What an illustration of civil 
liberty and protection of personal rights in this republican land!! 
This train has long been expected and often referred to by our 
enemies as Col. Lane’s fighting band, collected to drive al! pro- 
slavery men out of the Territory. It is very likely Col. L. may 


_ 77. Ibid., August 19, 1856. 
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have been instrumental in raising some of these companies, but 
many of them have never seen him, and all of them appear like 
bona fide settlers. Many have their families with them, their 
furniture, implements for farming purposes, &c., and from a free 
intercourse with them I can see no reason to doubt that they in- 
tend to make Kanzas their home. 

In this particular, as in every other, they differ widely from 
the “Buford men,” and others from the South, who are evidently 
here for no purpose except to fight, rob and murder. After very 
diligent enquiry I have not been able to learn of a single instance 
where one of the latter that has taken a claim or made a permanent 
location. In fact all their movements, from their start to the pres- 
ent time, prove they have no such intention, and the personal 
appearance of the men themselves, establish the fact beyond con- 
troversy. They were never accustomed to work, and one of the 
leading considerations that brought them here is that the system 
of work without remuneration and living in luxury without work 
may be inaugurated upon this fair soil for the double purpose of 
extending their detestable institution and propping up its rotten 
dynasty, where it now exists. 

Those who read carefully the true history of passing events in 
Kanzas, will notice all these differences and many more that mark 
the progress of the two classes of emigrants to this country, but 
those who read only the unmitigated falsehoods published in 
pro-slavery papers in the Territory and re-hashed by the dough- 
faced journals in the Free States, can know nothing of the real 
facts in the case. It often appears to me when reading these state- 
ments that the old liar whose sole business is to deceive men, 
and who is the acknowledged father of the profession, must have 
suspended, for the time being, all his other labors and concen- 
trated his entire power upon his pro-slavery coadjutors in Kanzas. 


We spent the Sabbath in Topeka, but it was no Sabbath to us. 
We walked to the room where service is usually held, and found 
less than a dozen persons present. The minister offered a prayer 
and called upon others to speak and pray. The conversation all 
turned upon Kanzas, and the war, in the prayers, earnest petitions 
were offered for the success of the people in their struggle for 
liberty; and especially that God would so control the coming Presi- 
dential election as to secure a result favorable to Freedom. 

On our way we passed through the small pro-slavery town of 
Tecumseh, and when a little beyond the settlement, eleven men, all 
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well armed, came up to our teams and ordered us to stop.—One of 
our wagons being some miles in advance of us, there were only four 
in our party, two of whom had pistols, the others none. We of 
course made no resistance until they required us to open our trunks. 
We protested against it asserting our rights as American citizens to 
travel unmolested, but they said we were suspected of having am- 
munition for the Northern army, and they must examine for the 
purpose of ascertaining the fact. We then opened our two trunks, 
and, much to our surprise, found 10,000 of Sharp’s rifles caps or 
primes, which we supposed had been left behind. They did not 
know what they were, but we frankly told them, and at first they 
were quite decided that they must be taken. We knew they could 
be of no value to them and told them they could take them if they 
choose—but as it was private property, they must pay $1.25 per 
thousand if they took them. They tried to raise the money but 
could not, and the poor cowards had not pluck enough to take them 
without, and left us, although they found the very articles they 
were looking for. 

We now passed on to Lawrence without farther interruption, and 
on arriving found everything indicating a state of war. Upon in- 
quiry we found the Free State men had been driven to make several 
assaults and conquests in order to clear the country of highwaymen, 
and protect the lives and property of travelers and other citizens. 

It appears that among numerous robberies that have of late be- 
come quite frequent, a merchant of Topeka lost a team and load, 
near Kanzas City or Westport, valued at over $500, the teamster 
having barely escaped with his life. Diligent enquiry revealed the 
fact that these robbers were entrenching themselves in log cabins, 
or “block houses,” in various parts of the Territory, one of which 
was in Franklin, a small town five miles east of Lawrence. They 
determined at once to root them out, and mustered a small force of 
determined men, many of whom were among the best citizens of 
Lawrence, and one of the most prominent, an excellent young man 
who has established a Sabbath School at Franklin and attended it 
regularly every Sunday. They proceeded to the place and after 
some hours of fighting, and the loss of one man, they succeeded in 
smoking them out, and took a cannon and about fifty very good 
guns, besides recovering some stolen property. The ruffians, after 
crying for quarters, succeeded in making their escape. No other 
building or person was disturbed, the proslavery statements to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. 

‘ From here, they proceeded to another of the same sort of forts, 
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upon Washington Creek, but the inmates got the alarm and fled, 
leaving a number of guns, ammunition, stolen property, etc., and 
easy prey to the Free State party. Our friends then returned to 
Lawrence with their cannon and rifles, and found a pressing call to 
proceed at once to Lecompton, where it was said Col. Titus ** had 
arrested several “Topeka Boys,” and had them in durance. This 
Titus, by the way, is one of the most blood thirsty men in the whole 
country. He has been a fillibuster and sort of land pirate during 
much of his life, and is now the terror of all peaceable citizens in 
the territory. We know him well. Our friends Mitchell and Root 
saw much of him when in the enemy’s camp, and heard him offer 
$500 for the head of Capt. Nather, and various other similar things. 
Preparation was promptly made for a call upon this ruffian, by 
sending to Topeka for reinforcement, which was responded to by 
the citizens there, and part of the companies recently arrived. Dur- 
ing the night our force, with the cannon taken at Franklin, were on 
the ground, and after considerable firing with rifles from both sides, 
the cannon was brought to bear upon the building, and Col. Titus, 
Capt. Donaldson and seventeen others, were taken prisoners. 

Several of our men were wounded, and among them Capt. 
Shomber *° of Indiana, who afterwards died of his wounds. Capt. 
S. was a very respectable citizen of Richmond, Ind., a member 
of the Presbyterian Church in that place, and highly respected. 
He was an ardent friend of Freedom, and when told he could 
not live, said in his latest breath, “Tell my friends I offer my life 
a willing sacrifice to the cause of Freedom in Kanzas, and die 
peacefully.” While standing by his grave and witnessing the last 
sad rites of sepulture, the query suggested itself—How many 
such men, prepared for such a death, could be found in the ranks 
of our enemies? Another of the wounded was Mr. Henry of Hart- 
ford, who was an original member of our company, but remained 
at Lawrence because he failed to overtake us on the way. He 
was shot with a pistol by Titus himself. He saw him fire from 
the window three times, two shots striking his horse, and the other 
entered his right side and is lodged a short distance from the 
surface. His escape from instant death was almost miraculous. 
Another was shot with a rifle ball through the arm and it has 
since been amputated; another through the skull, across the top 
of his head—all of whom are now doing well. 


78. Henry T. Titus, from Florida, was commissioned colonel of the Second regiment, 
Southern division, Kansas militia, August 5, 1856. He figured prominently in the incidents 
of border warfare during the summer of 1856. 

79. Henry J. Shombre (not Shomber) brought a Richmond, Ind., company to Kansas in 
August, 1856, and was killed in the same month at Fort Titus. 
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The prisoners were brought to the city and treated with the 
utmost kindness and attention. Titus was badly wounded, but 
properly cared for by direction of the same Capt. Walker for 
whose head he had so often offered a reward, and who has been 
hunted by him for months, and kept away from his family and 
prevented from raising his crops. Capt W. was in command, and 
found it somewhat difficult to satisfy the people that the life of 
old Titus should be spared. Clark, the murderer of Barber, was 
in the building, but escaped, and it is well he did, for all the 
captains in Kansas could not have saved him from the death he 
so richly deserves. He therefore still lives to serve President Pierce 
awhile longer in the capacity of Indian agent. At Titus’ house 
they recaptured several stolen horses, together with a number 
of tents, also stolen, and sundry other things. 

The foregoing is a plain statement of the facts in the case, derived 
partly from personal observation and partly from the testimony 
of responsible men who were eye witnesses of the event. 

On Sunday, the 17th, Gov. Shannon visited Lawrence and pro- 
posed an exchange of prisoners in which he was to give up five 
taken at Franklin by warrant, and held under the forms of law, 
in exchange for more held by the people. To this proposition 
the committee objected on the ground that they had much the 
larger number, but offered to accede to it if the Gov. would 
also return the cannon taken from them at the time of the burn- 
ing of the hotel—to which he agreed, and stipulated that he would 
send the prisoners and the cannon into the camp of U.S. troops 
between Lawrence and Lecompton, and there make the exchange 
—which was carried out in good faith by both parties the next day. 
It so happened that we, with our teams entered the city with the 
surrendered prisoners, and cannon. Shannon made a speech to 
the people at the time the treaty of peace was agreed to, and 
his dispatch sent by the commander of the troops with the prisoners 
was also shown me—in both of which (the speech and the dis- 
patch) he manifested the warmest sympathy for the people of 
Lawrence, and expressed a hope that whenever they should again 
meet, it might be only as friends. But the calm which followed 
was only for a moment, and I fear will prove a sure precursor 
of the most terrible storm that ill-fated Kanzas has yet experienced. 
By next mail you may expect some facts in reference to pending 
dangers, and chances of succor and relief —L® 


80. New Haven Daily Palladium, September 1, 1856. 
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IV. EpmLoGuE 


The above letter was the last that appeared in the Palladium 
and it seems likely that Lines did not write another. Late in 
August, he returned to Connecticut to get his family and to obtain 
funds for the erection of a church, school, and other public build- 
ings needed in Wabaunsee. Apparently he began soliciting money 
as soon as he reached home because the New Haven Daily Pal- 
ladium for September 4, 1856, reported that Charles B. Lines had 
spoken in Union Hall in behalf of the Connecticut Kansas Colony. 
Lines wrote, in a letter to his son, Edward, dated January 1, 1857," 
that he had spoken at New Haven and the surrounding towns, 
written numerous letters to his friends and acquaintances, and 
distributed circulars ** describing the needs of the Kansas colony. 
Through his efforts about $6,000 was promised, including $500 
from the Congregational Union for a church, $250 from the editor 
of the New York Sun for a school, and individual contributions. 

In the same letter, Lines wrote of seeing several members of 
the colony who had returned to Connecticut. Several expected to 
come back to Wabaunsee in the spring with their families, others 
would not return at all, and one, Charlie Ford, wanted to return 
but his wife probably could not be persuaded to come. 

About the time that Lines returned to Connecticut, the Prairie 
Guards, led by William Mitchell, were called to Lawrence which 
was again threatened by Proslavery forces. They left Wabaunsee 
on August 25 and were gone about a month. They were stationed 
in one of the temporary forts which had been erected the previous 
winter on the hill where the University of Kansas now stands, 
with Captain Mitchell in charge of the fortification. When news 
reached them that Osawatomie had been burned “they went on 
a forced march to Bull Creek and met the enemy on August 3lst. 
Only a few shots were exchanged and these by the cavalry in the 
lead. The boys suffered from hunger and thirst on this trip, hav- 
ing marched forty miles without anything to eat or drink. They 
then returned to Lawrence, after having captured one of Colonel 
Buford’s baggage trains.” * 


81. In Ms. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

82. A copy of one of these circulars was printed in an unidentified newspaper some 
years ago. It was signed by C. B. Lines and E. M. Woodford, of the colony, and T. D. 
Woolsey, Leonard Bacon and 18 others in the East. This reprint was found in a scrapbook 
belonging to Maude Mitchell. 

83. “Wabaunsee History,” by Henry Fairfield Burt, in Wabaunsee County Truth, Wa- 
baunsee, September, 1931. 
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A. A. Cottrell, one of the Prairie Guards, wrote later: 

When our company reached home we found ourselves in a bad fix. The cattle 
we left had eaten up the most of the corn and garden truck. Many of the boys 
were sick, caused by improper food and exposure. That fall and winter there 
were so many sick that there were not well ones enough to look after those that 
needed care. At one time there was not money enough in the settlement to 
buy an ounce of quinine. The winter of ’56-57 was a very long cold winter. 
A neighbor of mine, with a wife and five children had only one pair of shoes 
for the family. They were French-Canadians 4 and lived most of the winter 
on nothing but lye hominy with occasionally a prairie chicken. That winter 
I paid $6.00 for a 100 pound sack of flour in St. George and brought it home, 
six miles on my back. Mr. J. M. Bisbey with a family to feed paid $9.00 for 
a sack of flour. Many of the New Haven Colony became discouraged and left 
the country.§5 

There were several reasons for the withdrawal of such a large 
number of the colonists during the first year. The severity of the 
weather, for which they were poorly prepared, illness and lack of 
provisions have already been mentioned. In addition, a few of the 
men felt that the affairs of the colony had been handled in too dic- 
tatorial a manner and aid from home had not been impartially dis- 
tributed. Probably the most important reason was that the men 
were city bred and some had little inclination for farming and little 
desire to live in a new country where the odds were so strongly 
against them. 

Soon after the return of the Prairie Guards from Lawrence, the 
settlement was augmented by the arrival of five young men from 
Mendon, Ill. They were Enoch, Jeremiah Everts and Luther H. 
Platt, Samuel Weed, and S. H. Fairfield. The Platts, originally from 
Connecticut, had come, a few years previously, to Mendon where 
there was a large settlement of people from Guilford, Conn. They, 
as well as S. H. Fairfield, from Massachusetts, were probably well 
acquainted with a number of the members of the colony. Samuel 
Smith, who started with the main group from New Haven, had 
stopped off at Mendon and did not come to Kansas until later. 
Everts Platt was his son-in-law. 

S. H. Fairfield, recalling his arrival at Wabaunsee, said: 

From what we had read in the New York and Chicago papers we were ex- 
pecting to find Wabaunsee a pretty New England village. We had first taken 
up our abode with a couple of colony boys in a log cabin some three miles up 
Antelope creek. The next day, in a two-wheeled cart drawn by a yoke of 
Missouri steers, we set out to see our pretty village. . . . Crossing the 


84. This was probably one of the Sharai families since they were the only French- 
—— living in the vicinity at the time. 


—~ oy Wabaunsee Congregational Church, Wabaunsee, Kansas, Je. 27-28, 
1907" (Alma, 1907), 3. 
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branch east of town we came into the village. It was composed of three tents, 
a bark house, and a small log cabin. The post office was kept in a shake cabin 
two miles west of the village on Emmons creek. The postmaster was the 
home missionary, Rev. Harvey Jones. This was the first post office in the 
county, and the only one at the time, unless there was one at Wilmington.®¢ 

The men who stayed in Kansas during the winter continued to 
aid the Free-State cause. Joseph P. Root was away most of the 
time actively engaged in antislavery activities. William Hartley, Jr., 
is said to have joined with John Brown and was reputed to have 
been one of the best shots in his band. An underground railroad 
route was established through the settlement. The attic of the 
William Mitchell house, east of Wabaunsee, served as a hiding place 
for slaves. Mitchell took the slaves to Joshua Smith who escorted 
them north to the state line. Enoch Platt was also active in this 
movement and it is interesting to note that his father, Jirad Platt of 
Mendon, IIl., was one of the most ardent workers in the under- 
ground railroad in Illinois, 

Not much constructive work was done toward improving the 
settlement during the winter but when spring came the colony went 
ahead with its plans to make Wabaunsee a “New Haven” in the 
West. Friends and relatives came from Connecticut to join them 
and by the time of the company meeting on May 12, 1857, Lines 
and his family with several other families had returned. 

On May 18 plans were adopted for dividing the townsite into 
shares of three lots each. Each member of the company in good 
standing was to receive six shares. The remaining shares were to 
be retained under the control of the company. M. C. Welch, J. H. 
Gould, and E, Dwight Street were appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a form of certificate of the ownership of shares, and also to re- 
port a plan for the sale of a limited number of shares on liberal 
terms to persons, not members of the company, making improve- 
ments on the townsite, and to actual settlers in the vicinity. A build- 
ing committee was appointed to report a plan and select a site for a 
schoolhouse. The location of a cemetery site was also discussed.*" 

At the same meeting on May 18, officers were elected. Dr. J. P. 
Root was chosen president; H. Jones, secretary; M. C. Welch, 
treasurer; and Wm. Mitchell, J. J. Walter, J. M. Hubbard, J. H. 
Gould, F. H. Hart, and Benj. Street, directors. 


86. “Getting Married and the Ague,” a paper read by S. H. Fairfield, before the old 
settlers’ masting at Harveyville, in 1904, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 11 (1909- 
1910), p. 610. 

87. The site chosen for the cemetery was east of town. On May 30, 1953, a memo- 
rial gateway, designed by Maude Mitchell and paid for by the desce ndants of the pioneers, 
was dedicated. It was built of glacial boulders gathered from the hills overlooking the 
settlement. Several members of the original colony and many of their descendants are 
buried in this cemetery. 
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The following meetings were concerned with the drawing of 
shares. On June 15, inducements in the form of shares were 
offered for the erection of an additional saw mill (to be in success- 
ful operation by October 1, 1857), a good shingle mill, and a 
hotel which was to cost not less than two thousand dollars. 
Messrs. Hart, Welch and Walter, the committee on the temporary 
church building,** were instructed to send at once to Leaven- 
worth for pine lumber to finish the building. 

On June 17, the same committee was instructed to obtain a 
door for the church building and also some white paint for paint- 
ing the building. A plan was reported for transferring all interest 
in and control over the townsite from the Connecticut Kansas 
Colony to the Wabonsa Company. 

At this meeting, Lines made a verbal report on the money 
collected by him for the school and church building and for 
other purposes. A resolution was passed thanking him for the 
efficient way in which he had represented the interests of the 
Connecticut Kansas Colony in the East. There were three dis- 
senting votes. 

On June 26, 1857, it was voted 
that as there is no longer any necessity for the continued existence of this 
organization, it be & is hereby dissolved and that the Secretary be requested 
to hand over the books, papers & other property of the Conn. Kan. Col. in 
his Kands possession, to the Secretary of the Wabaunsee Company,‘® 
and the Board of Trustees of the Wabaunsee Co. are fully authorized to 
take possession & control of all property of every description now belonging 
to the Conn. Kan. Colony. 

Voted To dissolve & adjourn sine die. 


Many of the members of the Connecticut Kansas Colony were 
deeply religious and from the beginning tried to hold services 
every Sunday, but it was not until June 27 and 28, 1857, that 
they effected a church organization. On June 27, a group met for 
that purpose. Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Lines, Harvey Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester E. Pond, Hiram Maybee, and Henry Fair- 
field, having letters from other churches, were considered a com- 


_88. A small frame building was completed in 1857. The next year a two-story frame 
building was erected. It was used as a church until 1862 and for school and public 
meetings until 1879 when a stone schoolhouse was built.—Letter from Frank I. Burt, 
November 22, 1938, in Ms. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

89. The members of the original town company were: A. A. Cottrell, J. F. Willard, 
Harvey Bisbey, Chester E. Pond, J. H. Gould, George H. Thomas, & J. Walter, Wm. 
Mitchell, Jr., John Nesbitt, F. W. Ingham, F. H. Hart, Nancy Jones, C. B. Lines, Benjamin 
Street, L. W. Clark, E. D. Street, L. A. Parker, R. W. Guivola, William Hartley, Jr., 
Harlow Isbell, George H. Hill, S. M. Thomas, Harvey S. Hall, Moses C. Welch, Thomas 
C. P. Hyde, George H. Coe, H. M. Selden, Daniel B. Hiatt, Isaac Fenn, Peter Sharai, E. J. 
Lines, J. M. Bisbey, D. L. Bates, H. P. Leonard, and J. M. Hubbard, Jr. For some reason 
the Wabunsee Town Company was not incorporated until February 10, 1859. By that 
time the membership had changed considerably because many of the members who had 
belonged in 1857 had returned to Connecticut or moved elsewhere. 
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mittee for the examination of new members.® Charter members * 
included those persons serving on this committee and the follow- 
ing named persons: Moses C. Welch, Mrs. Harlow Isbell, Julius 
F, Willard, Franklin H. Hart, Mr. and Mrs. E. Dwight Street, 
William F. Cotton, Hezekiah M. Selden and John S. Nesbitt. On 
June 28, the newly formed church was recognized by appropriate 
services. The Rev. S. Y. Lum, of Lawrence, preached the sermor 
and the “Fellowship of Churches” was given by the Rev. C. E. 
Blood, of Manhattan. The first minister of the church was the 
missionary Harvey Jones who had been preaching the gospel in 
the area since 1854. 

The frame buildings which have already been mentioned served 
as church buildings for the first few years. In July, 1860, the 
Congregational Record stated that “The church at Wabaunsee have 
finished their house of worship, all but the plastering and seats. It 
is a stone building, forty by fifty, perhaps. It will cost, when 
finished, four thousand five hundred dollars, and will accommodate 
perhaps three hundred persons.” In 1861 Wabaunsee was reported 
by the same journal, as having the largest church in the state, and 
giving the best account of herself. The building was not men- 
tioned, however, and it was not actually completed and dedicated 
until May 24, 1862. The Rev. W. A. McCullom, then the pastor of 
the church, gave a brief account of the condition of the church, the 
struggles they had made to complete it, some having left their own 
homes unplastered, that the walls of the church of God might not 
remain bare. The Rev. L. Bodwell preached the sermon on the 
text, “And the people had a mind to work,” and other prominent 
clergy took part in the service. 

There have been intervals since 1862 when the church at Wa- 
baunsee has not been in use but the greater part of the time it has 
been opened for services each Sunday. The building was ren- 
ovated in 1948 and it is, today, much the same as it was when it 
was built by the early settlers. Except that it is built of stone, the 
church resembles a New England church with its small family-sized 
pews and the narrow balcony at the rear of the auditorium. 

Wabaunsee did not become a “New Haven” of the West, but 
the countryside is just as beautiful as it seemed to the members of 
the Connecticut Kansas Colony when they first saw it on April 28, 
1856. Today, one hundred years later, the Beecher Bible and Rifle 


90. “Records of the First Church of Christ, 1857-1917,” microfilm of the original 
records in Ms. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 


91. The names of the charter members were taken from a Maaual, First Church of 
Christ, Wabaunsee, Kansas, 1902 (Kansas City, Kan., 1902), p. 6. 
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church still stands as a symbol of their staunchness, their personal 
integrity, and their uncompromising determination to make Kansas a 
free state. 

V. RosTER OF THE COLONY 


There is no known list of the members who left New Haven 
on March 31, 1856, and traveled with the main group. Fifty- 
seven men, four women, including a Miss Alford, and two children, 
are usually reported to have been in the company. The follow- 
ing list has been compiled from the “Roll of the Connecticut Kansas 
Colony, July 18, 1856,” which appears with the “Minutes.” Some 
of those listed settled at Wabaunsee and made permanent homes, 
others stayed a short time and then returned to Connecticut or 
settled elsewhere. For a few, no further record could be found. 
Newspapers, county histories, genealogies, letters and other sources 
have been searched and such information as could be found for 
each individual has been added under the heading “Remarks.” 
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ROLL OF THE CONNECTICUT KANSAS COLONY, JULY 18, 1856. 








NAME 


Residence 


Remarks 





Baldwin, Sherman A... 


Bardwell, Orange. . . 


Barrett, Henry... 


Bishop, Hobart D.. . 


Burgess, William C. 


Cadwell, Perry 


Clark, Levi W.... 


Coe, George H.. 


Cottrell, Amos A.. 


Elmer, Hiram W.. 
Fenn, Isaac... . 
Ford, Charles A... 


Ford, Wilford... . 


Gould, John H.. 


Griswold, Richard W... . 


Griswold, Walter S 


Hall, Harvey S 


Hart, Franklin Henry... 


Hartley, William, Jr... 





New Britain, Conn..... 


New Haven, Conn.. . 


Wethersfield, Conn..... 


Plymouth, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


Plymouth, Conn... 


Middletown, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn... 


Cheshire, Conn.. 


West Hartford, Conn.... 


Orange, Conn..... 


New Haven, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


Maine..... 


Guilford, Conn... . 


Guilford, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


Durham, Conn... . 


New Haven, Conn... 








| Settled in Wabaunsee; member of leg- 


islature in 1875 and 1876; died at 
Lawrence, March 31, 1903. 


| Removed to Zeandale, Riley county, 


before 1860. 


Apparently left colony within a short 
time. 


Apparently left colony within a short 


time 


| 
} Apparently left colony within a short 


time. 


Withdrew from colony before August 
1, 1856. 


Apparently left colony within a few 
| years. 


Opened eating place in Wabaunsee, 
May 17, 1856; returned to New 
Haven, Conn., within a few years; 
living in New Haven in 1910. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; worked in secret 
service helping slaves esc ape in Mis- 
souri; served in Civil War from Illi- 
nois; returned to Wabaunsee co inty 
about 1876 and settled on Emmons 
creek; nine of his children graduated 
from Kansas State College; died 
February 8, 1909. 


Left colony within a short time. 
Apparently left about 1857. 


Returned to Connecticut before Janu- 
ary, 1857, and probably did not 
come back to Kansas. 


Apparently left colony within a short 
time. 


Joined colony April 7, 1856; first pro- 
bate judge of Wabaunsee county; 
superintendent of schools, 1859-1861; 
died at Wabaunsee July 10, 1886. 


| Settled at Wabaunsee; died December 
15, 1868. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; moved to La- 
clede, Pottawatomie county, in 1880. 


Apparently left before 1859; returned 
to Connecticut. 


Settled in Wabaunsee; taught school at 
Camp Point, Ill., winter of 1858- 
1859; returned to New Have n, Conn., 
in fall of 1859 where he became & 
prominent businessman. 


Supposed to have fought with John 
Brown; member of ‘Lawrence party’ 
to gold fields, in 1858; made first sur- 
vey and map of Denver, returning to 
Connecticut probably soon after. 
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Roi oF THE Connecticut Kansas Co.iony, Jury 18, 1856—Continued. 








NamME 


Residence 


Remarks 





Hubbard, Josiah Meigs, Jr. 


Huntington, Alfred J. 


Hyde, Thomas C. P..... 


Ingham, Friend W 
Isbell, Harlow. . 


Johnson, Freeman 


Kelsey, Samuel F. 


Lake, Ferris. . . 


Lines, Charles B.. 


Lines, Edward C. D. 


Lines, Elford Jarmin... . 


MeNary, William G.. . 


Mitchell, William, Jr 
Moses, Rollin 
Neale, Ira.... 
Ocorr, Henry 
Parker, Luther A.... 


Pond, Chester E 


Porter, Bryan C..... 





Middletown, Conn. 


Bozrah, Conn. 


Bolton, Conn.... 


| Middleton, Conn 





Guilford, Conn... . 


Middletown, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


New Hartford, Conn... 


Middletown, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn..... 


Winsted, Conn 
Hartford, Conn.... 


West Avon, Conn... 


New Haven, Conn... 


| Apparently 








President first town company of Wa- 
baunsee; member of first state senate; 
served in Civil War, 1862-1865, re- 
turned to Connecticut at close of war 
where he held various public offices. 


returned to Connecticut 
before 1859. 


Returned to Connecticut before Janu- 
ary, 1857, and probably did not come 
back to Kansas. 


Living at Ogden, Riley county, in 1860. 


| Brought wife and children with colony; 


ran first blacksmith shop; died at 
Wabaunsee in May, 1873. 


Died at Wabaunsee in the summer of 
1856. 


No record. An Austin Kelsey came to 
Wabaunsee in 1859 and is often listed 
as a member of the colony. 


Returned to Connecticut before Janu- 
ary, 1857, and probably did not re- 
turn to Kansas. 


Settled at Wabaunsee. 
ical sketch on p. 


See biograpb- 


| Settled at Wabaunsee; register of deeds 


of Wabaunsee county in 1859; clerk 
of the court the same year; Captain 
Co. “C”, 2d regiment Kan, Vol. Cav. 
Killed in action Se ptember 1, 1863, 
at Backbone Mountain, Ark. 


Settled at Wabaunsee, established first 
store; member of first state legisla- 
ture in 1861; county attorney of 
Wabaunsee county 1865-1866; died 
October, 1870. 


Returned to Connecticut before Janu- 
ary, 1857. 


Settled at Wabaunsee. See biograph- 
ical sketch on pp. 43, 44. 


Settled near Zeandale; later moved to 
Manhattan where he died August 
29, 1895. 


Withdrew from colony by late 1856. 


| 
Apparently left colony within a short 


time. 


postmaster in 


Settled at Wabaunsee; 
1860. 


Wife came with colony; opened busi- 
ness college in Leave nworth i in 1857; 
later had business school in T opeka: 
owned land and lived at Wabaunsee 
part of time before 1874; lived in 
California in 1894. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; apparently left 
in 1859. 
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Rouu or THE ConNeEcTICUT Kansas Cotony, Jury 18, 1856—Concluded. 








NamME 


Residence 


Remarks 





Porter, L. D.. 


Read, Timothy. 


Root, Buel E..... 


Root, Joseph Pomeroy. 


Scranton, Daniel F. 


Selden, Hezekiah M., Jr... 


Street, Benjamin 


Street, E. Dwight 


Terry, Ward 


Thomas, George H.... 
Thomas, Silas M. 
Tomlinson, H. W.... 
Tuttle, Lemuel 
Walter, John J.. 
Webb, Walter. . 


Welch, Moses C... 


Wells, George... . 


Willard, Julius F 


Milford, Conn... 


| West Hartford, Conn..... 


New Hartford Center, 
Conn. 


| 
New Guilford, Conn..... 
| 


| Middle Haddam, Conn... | 


East Haven, Conn 


| East Haven, Conn... 


Plymouth, Conn... 


Berlin, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn... 


| Bloomfield, Conn. 


Hamden, Conn.. 


| Meriden, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn.... 


.| Hartford, Conn.... 


West Avon, Conn.... 





Apparently left colony within a short 
time. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; died in Decem- 
ber, 1859. His widow and sons lived 
at Wabaunsee many years. 


Apparently left colony within a short 
time. 


| Settled at Wabaunsee; see biographical 


sketch on p. 141. 


Apparently left colony within a short 
time. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; served as county 
treasurer 1860; county clerk 1861- 
1865; died in office before July, 1865 


Returned to Connecticut before Janu- 
ary, 1857; died at Atlanta, Ga., J 
3, 1884. 


| Wifecame with colony and died in Janu- 


ary, 1859. E. Dwight Street returned 
to Connecticut in spring of 1859 


Probably returned to Connecticut with- 
in a few months. May be the same 
Ward Terry who came to Nortonville 
Kan., about 1876; later moved to 
Golden City, Mo. 


| Settled at Wabaunsec; later returned to 


Connecticut. 


| Settled at Wabaunsee; moved to Cali- 


fornia after 1878. 


Apparently left colony within a short 
time. 


Returned to Connecticut before Jan 


ary, 1857. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; returned East at 
close of Civil War. 


Apparently left colony within two or 
three years. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; register of deeds 
of Wabaunsee county, 1860; enlisted 
in Co. “‘B”’, 2d regiment, Kansas vol- 
unteers, June 26, 1861; discharged 
for disability August 16, 1861; served 
as chaplain of 5th regiment, Con 
cut voluntee ars; living in Windsor 
Conn., in 1866. 


Left colony by January, 1857; resided 
in various parts of the U nited S States, 
then returned to Hartford, Conn. 


Settled at Wabaunsee; moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1911 and died at San Diego, 
Cal., May 23, 1917. His son, Julius 
Terrass Willard, was on the faculty 
of Kansas State College for many 
years. Several times he served as act- 
ing president of the school. 
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MEMBERS WHO STARTED WiTH CoLony BuT StopPED EN Route 


oR RETURNED HomMe.?2 








NaME 


Residence 


Remarks 





Church, Edward 
Crane, Rollon C. 
Crossman, Edward N. 


Farren, Joseph D. 


Ferris, Weston. . 

Parmele, William A.. 
Pease, Henry Kibbe 
Penfield, Edward N. 
Penfield, Eldridge H. 


Rice, Harvey D 


Root, Luther H. 


Smith, Samuel. . 


Woodford, E. M. 


| New Haven, Conn. 
Thompson, Conn. 


J 
Darby, Conn. 


| 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Hartford, Conn. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Middletown, Conn. 


West Hartford, Conn 


| 
| Meriden, Conn. 


West Avon, Conn 


Returned to Connecticut in May 


| Turned back at Lawrence. 


Turned back at Lawrence 


Settled near Lawrence; returned to 
Connecticut about 15 years later 


Turned back at Kansas City. 


Turned back at Lawrence 


Turned back at Lawrence 
Settled near Topeka 


Settled near Topeka; died December 
12, 1858. 


Settled at Topeka; one of the founders 
of Washburn College; died June 11 
1903 


Settled on California road five miles 
south of Tecumseh 


Settled at Mendon, IIl., later came to 


Kansas and settled on the Blue river; 
died May 15, 1889. 


Stopped at Lawrence, came to Wa- 
baunsee in 1857 


MEMBERS OF THE COLONY. 








Residence 


Remarks 





Bates, D. L.. 


Bisbey, Harvey. 


Bisbey, James Monroe 


Hiatt, Daniel B 
Hill, George I 


Jones, Harvey 


Leonard, Hartford P... 


New Hampshire... 


| Albion, N. Y. 


Alabama, N. Y 


Henry County, Ind 


Charleston, Mass. 


| Boston, Mass. 


| 


} Came to Kansas with the Fourth Emi- 


grant Aid party; settled in the Wa- 
baunsee area before February, 1855 


| Came to Kansas with Fourth Emigrant 


Aid party; settled in the Wabaunsee 
area in November, 1854; died at Bon- 
ner Springs, Kan., March 30, 1909 


| Settled in the Wabaunsee area in Sep- 


tember, 1854; moved to Wyandotte, 
Kan., after Civil War. 


| Came to Kansas with Fourth Emigrant 


Aid party; settled in the Wabaunsee 
area in 1854 


Came to the Wabaunsee area in 1855 


under the auspices of the American 
Home Missionary Society; minister 
of the First Church of Christ at Wa- 
baunsee, 1857-1862, 1867-1871; died 
in California, April 1, 1901. 


‘ame to Kansas with the Fourth Emi- 
grant Aid party; settled in the Wa- 
baunsee area in 1854; later lived in 
Riley county. 


92. This list was compiled from the Lines letters, “Minutes of the Connecticut Kansas 
Colony,” and other sources. 
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RESIDENTS OF WABAUNSEE ADMITTED 4S MEMBERS OF THE CoLoNy—Concluded. 








NaMB Residence Remarks 





Nesbitt, John H...........| Pennsylvania. . . , Settled in the Wabaunsee area in 
March, 1855; opened a small store 
which burned shortly before the ar- 
rival of the colony in April, 1856; 
one of the signers of the Topeka 
constitution. 


Sharai, Peter oe Upper Canada... | Peter and a Bartholomew Sharai set- 
tled in the Wabaunsee area in Au- 
gust, 1854; many of their descendants 
still live in central Kansas 














Bypaths of Kansas History 


A LEAVENWORTH NEWSPAPER “MOURNS” THE 
RETIREMENT OF A PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


From The Daily Times, Leavenworth, August 11, 1858. 


STROBEL.—It is with an emotion no words can picture, no language paint; 
with unutterable sorrow, and unquenchable agony, (booh! booh!), that we feel 
called upon to mention the withdrawal of the immortal Strobel from the classic 
shades of the Council room. Strobel asked the Council to excuse him from 
meeting with them during the remainder of the session. The Council eagerly 
accepted the proposition, to their shame be it said. Like Washington or 
Cincinnatus, Strobel retires to the walks of private life, an object of universal 
lcve and reverence. We understand the venerable gentleman is engaged in 
writing his own autobiography, which will be accompanied with a volume of 
his speeches and various philosophical treatises. It will be a glorious legacy 
to bequeath to posterity. 


Ee 


Fastipious REPORTING 


A lynching in Caldwell on August 19, 1874, was described in 
part by the Arkansas City Traveler [reprinted in the Wellington 
Press, September 3] as follows: 

Some time during that night he [the prisoner] succeeded in 
making an exit, assisted by outsiders, and in the morning was found idling 
his time away under the shade of a cottonwood tree, on Spring creek, east 
of town, making one more added to the train of Judge Lynch’s victims. 


—_—_>_—_ 


SPRINGTIME IN ABILENE 


From The Dickinson County Chronicle, Abilene, April 21, 1876. 


Wednesday was a terrible windy day. Several 4x 6 structures were tipped 
over. 


——EE 


“Boy-MEEts-GirnL” DirrFicuLties In MEpICcINE LODGE 


From the Caldwell Journal, January 17, 1884. 


Barber county girls place their affections rather high, considering the 
price of board, fuel, etc., in that wooden country. One of the lasses has en- 
gaged her lawyer to bring a suit for $400 for four breaches of promises. 
He promised to marry her four times, and failed to fill the contract. We do 
not believe the jury will give her such an enormous sum, considering the 
short millet and sorghum crop of the past year. We call upon the Lodge 
papers to create a public sentiment against such extravagance. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Gen. George Custer’s 7th cavalry regiment was the subject of an 
article by Mendell Beougher in the Gove County Republican- 
Gazette, Gove, August 11, 1955. 


Continuing its series on Olathe churches, the Johnson County 
Democrat, Olathe, published a history of the First . Presbyterian 
church August 25, 1955, and one on the Reformed Presbyterian 
(Covenanter) church, by Dr. Frank L. Stewart, October 6. Both 
congregations were organized in 1865. 


Articles by Thomas S. Howell in the Emporia Daily Gazette in 
recent months included: “Burlingame Road Northeast From Em- 
poria Was Used by the Pioneers,” August 31, 1955, and “[Lyon 
County and Emporia] Voted Half Million in Bonds for Rail Con- 
struction [Between 1865 and 1870].” 


A biographical sketch of Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston, by Fayette 
Rowe, appeared in the Columbus Advocate, September 6, 1955, the 
Coffeyville Daily Journal, October 5 and the Oswego Democrat, 
November 4. The Funston home in Allen county was recently 
given to the state for a historical museum. Another recent story by 
Rowe, concerning the hanging of John R. Guthrie near Fort Scott 
in 1860, was published in the Columbus Advocate, November 3, 
the Chetopa Advance, November 24, and the Oswego Independent, 
December 2. Guthrie, a school teacher, was lynched when mis- 
taken for a horse thief. Local legend says that all his executioners 
“died with their boots on,” as predicted by Guthrie just before 
he died. 


Early Ellsworth county settlers were featured in recent issues of 
the Ellsworth Messenger. Included were: Winfield Scott Faris, 
September 15, 1955; Charles Robinson, September 29; Lewis H. 
Westerman, October 138; D. B. Long, November 3; and Alexander 
Boileau, November 10. 

The first installment of a “History of Greenwood County, Kan- 
sas,” by Jean Reser, began September 15, 1955, in the Eureka 
Herald. First settlers arrived in the county in 1856 and 1857. 


The early history of Fort Belmont and vicinity, by Mrs. Jo New- 
man, began appearing serially in the Toronto Republican, Septem- 
ber 29, 1955. The fort, built about 1857, was in Woodson county. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


A Civil War-period cannon for the Fort Scott museum was 
recently obtained through Rep. Errett P. Scrivner and Secretary 
of the Army Wilber M. Brucker. Another project under way in 
the city is the rebuilding of the Fort Blair blockhouse. 


Coffeyville dedicated the Dalton Defenders Memorial November 
5, 1955. The monument is over seven feet high with a stone inset 
depicting a typical frontiersman and bearing an inscription dedi- 
cating the memorial to the men who defended Coffeyville during 


the Dalton raid October 5, 1892. 


Karl Miller, Dodge City, was the featured speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Comanche County Historical Society in Coldwater, 
November 5, 1955. New officers elected include: Mrs. Nell Riner, 
Protection, president; Frank Todd, Coldwater, vice-president; Mrs. 
Ben Zane, Protection, secretary; and Mrs. Faye Moberly, Wilmore, 
treasurer. 


One hundred and fifty persons attended the annual pioneer mixer 
of the Clark County Historical Society in Ashland, November 19, 
1955. Officers elected for the coming year were: Chester Zimmer- 
man, president; Sidney Dorsey, vice-president; Mrs. Virgil Broadie, 
first honorary vice-president; Paul Randail, second honorary vice- 
president; Mrs. J. C. Harper, secretary; Mrs. Wm. Nunemacher, 
assistant secretary; Rhea Gross, corresponding secretary; Wm. T. 
Moore, treasurer; Mrs. R. V. Shrewder, historian; Mrs. H. B. Gab- 
bert, curator; and George M. Pike, auditor. 


O. W. Mosher was re-elected president of the Lyon County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Emporia, November 21, 1955. 
R. Wilford Riegle was elected first vice-president; Duane Draw- 
baugh, second vice-president; Lucile Owen, secretary; and A. H. 
Thomas, treasurer. 


“Pioneer Medicine in Kansas” was the theme of the 49th annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Kansas Day Club in Topeka, January 27, 
1956. The president, Mrs. J. L. Jenson, Colby, presided at the 
meeting, and Dr. Edward H. Hashinger, University of Kansas Medi- 
cal Center, talked on pioneer doctors and medicine. Mrs. Emerson 
Hazlett, Topeka, was elected president at the business session. 
Other new officers chosen include: Mrs. Edna Peterson, Chanute, 
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first vice-president; Mrs. Lucile Rust, Manhattan, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Paul Wedin, Wichita, secretary; Mrs. Steadman Ball, 
Atchison, treasurer; Mrs. C. W. Spencer, Sedan, registrar; Mrs. 
Edward Isern, Ellinwood, historian; and Mrs. Lloyd Graves, Caney, 
auditor. District directors named were: Mrs. Walter M. Knoop, 
Topeka, first district; Mrs. Loleta Troup, Kansas City, second dis- 
trict; Mrs. V. N. L. Sherwood, Independence, third district; Mrs. 
Larry E. VanZant, Wichita, fourth district; Mrs. W. H. Vernon, 
Larned, fifth district; and Mrs. Donna Lewis, Colby, sixth district. 


Jim Reed, Topeka, was elected president of the Native Sons, and 
Mrs. J. B. McKay, El Dorado, was chosen to head the Native 
Daughters, at the annual meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Kansas in Topeka, January 27, 1956. Other new officers of the 
Native Sons include: Cleo Norris, Dodge City, vice-president; 
Charles N. McCarter, Wichita, secretary; and Roy L. Bulkley, 
Topeka, treasurer. Other officers elected by the Native Daughters 
were: Mrs. George Marshall, Basehor, vice-president; Mrs. Hobart 
Hoyt, Lyons, secretary; and Evelyn Ford, Topeka, treasurer. Virg 
Hill, publisher of the Fairbury (Neb.) News, was principal speaker 
at the meeting. Winner of the Native Sons and Daughters oratorical 
contest was Joan M. Sherar of the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Second place went to Betty Orr, Sterling College, and third place 
to John McComb, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


Mrs. Cleve Stoskopf, Ulysses, was the featured speaker at the 
annual membership meeting of the Finney County Historical So- 
ciety in Garden City, February 14, 1956. The following directors 
were elected: E. E. Bill, Mrs. Josephine Cowgill, Amy Gillespie, 
Della Gobleman, W. S. Renick, Mrs. Eva Sharer, Abe Hubert, John 
R. Burnside, Cliff R. Hope, Jr., Bob Wells, Mrs. Cecil Wristen, 
and Gleason Brown. 


Ralph Harrison was re-elected president of the Bourbon County 
Historical Society at the society's annual meeting in Fort Scott, 
March 20, 1956. Harold Calhoun was named vice-president, and 
Mrs. J. R. Prichard, secretary-treasurer. 


A 44-page history of Grace Episcopal church of Hutchinson was 
recently published in observance of the church’s 75th anniversary. 
Material for the pamphlet, which is entitled Grace Episcopal 
Church, was gathered chiefly by Mrs. Virginia McArthur. The first 
Episcopal services in Hutchinson were conducted June 25, 1879, 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomas Vail. 


O 














